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A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 


Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THe Lamp has 


provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely topics, 
supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the publication has 
maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, namely: 


By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church to 
win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the Divine Center 
of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the Pope, as the Vicar 
of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to the 
Mission Cause, i.e., by the education and training of laborers to work 
the Lord’s Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful to be mind 
ful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THe Lamp. It can be done easily 
if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to subscribe. 


The subscription price of THe Lamp is one dollar per year or twenty-five dol- 
lars for life. Single copies, ten cents. 


Remittances should be sent by post office or express money order, bank draft or 
registered, letter. Please be careful to state what the money you send is for; whether 
it is ¥ fenely; il Al triety subscription, or a donation of some sort. 
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“We accept no responsibility for loss of manuscripts sent to us, or 
yn; _——— by return stamped addressed envelope. 





Correspx indence “Address editorial communications and_ subscriptions to: 


THE LAMP, Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


“For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of 
Jerusalem I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as 
BRIGHTNESS, and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP 

Isaias LXII, 1.” 
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THIS MONTH 
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Saint Joseph, watchful guardian of the 
Holy Family, keeps watch over our novices 
in their “hidden life” at Saranac Lake. With 
diligence and recollection, the young friars 
imitate his example in the humble tasks of 
this beginning of their religious life. His 
humility and patience make him a model for 
all who labor in the interests of the Divine 


Child of Nazareth 


” * * 


Towering above all the figures of the day, 
even though the tragic farce of his “trial” is 
over, rises the figure of Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty, Primate of Hungary and victim 
for faith and freedom. This modern martyr 
deepens our faith in the heroism of humanity, 
and bids us redouble our efforts in opposi 
tion to the spread of an enslaving menace 
May his spirit permeate the ranks of Catholics 
and men of good will everywhere, to speed 
the little peoples of the world towards the 


dawn of a new day of liberty and hope 


* x oa 


ndred years ago, “Science” claimed 

settled forever the demands of the 
supernatural. Now “Science” claims to hold 
in its hands the fate of the world. What a 
true scientist, impressed by the infinity of 
God's power and the universality of His love 

xr the welfare of his fellow men, is 
sketched for us in Anne Tansey’s “Candle in 
the Darkness.” 


We could not ignore Ireland's Apostle in 
a March issue of The Lamp, or we would 
have to forfeit claims to a precious heritage. 
The devotional spirit of the great missionary 
nd mystic, Saint Patrick, lives again in the 
Abbot Columba Marmion, whose teachings 
are evaluated for us by another true son’ of 
Catholic Hibernia, Father Sylvester O’Brien, 
O.F.M 


* 


from readers serve as a barometer 

how much good The Lamp does, or leaves 
Comments on the January number 
lattering. Interest evoked by the bio- 
cal series on Father Paul James Francis, 


strongly tempts us to put out a defin- 
itive biography of Graymoor’s Founder. The 
idespread correspondenc he had with those 


concerned with his vision of a_ reunited 
Christendom make us hopeful that more valu- 
able letters will turn up to give aid in such 


i work 














Ju Focus 


From the very beginings of Christianity, there have been 
massed solidly against the doctrine of the new law of love 
and self-effacement all the forces of 
hatred and destruction. The Roman 
Empire, symbol of the tyranny of a 


IN THE 
BEGINNING 


superior people, who would enslave 
all others to themselves, pitted its 
strength against the infant Church. It crumbled. The blood 
spilled by millions of martyrs fructified again in a harvest 
of converts culminating in no less a personage than the 
Emperor himself. The new nations that poured in from 
the East, belching blood and fire against all civilization and 
its Church, were transformed in time to Catholic nations. 
Power and force when pitted against the Body of Christ 
find themselves spent and crushed. 


But the forces of aggression never seem to learn. Ger 
man Emperors and Mohammedan Sultans thought they 


could crush the Church by im- 
THE BLOOD prisoning or massacring its leaders 
OF MARTYRS they too are gone, and the 


Church lives on. But so deep is the 
chasm between the message of Christ and the standards 
of Evil that the struggle is without end. Today, Com 
by the old means of 
the world 
terrorizing 


munism has drawn within its orbit 
pillage and destruction—great stretches of 
Countless millions are subjected to its 
hammer-and-sickle, which would replace the Cross of 
Christ. And where the shadow of that symbol spreads, 
the blood of martyrs flows. 

Cardinal 


The “trial” and condemnation of 


Mindszenty marks a new high in the daring of the New 


vicious 


Hatred. Priests and sisters, faithful lay 
HEROIC people too, have been enslaved or mur 
SOULS dered. It was easy to trump up charges 
igainst them to prevent the use of the 
hated term “martyrdom.” Bishops, Archbishops—after 
some hesitancy and the farce of trials for “treason’—the 


treason being that they had dared to protect their coun 
tries from the tyranny of a brutal minority of foreign 
trained and directed usurpers—have been confined with 
murderers and worse. Now, a Prince of the Church—-for 
the two-fold reason that he represents the Church and has 
been outspoken in protecting the souls of his nation 
from the contamination of a barbarous invader’s enslave 


ment of their souls—is condemned to a fate worse than 


death. The very rottenness of the means used to bring 


AA we Aee Al! 


about his degradation has shocked a complacent world 

To break the will of the one who defied them, who 
protested against handing over the minds and bodies of 
innocent children to forced Communist 
indoctrination, Hungarian (and import 


BESTING 
HITLER ed) Communists made use of means that 
Hitler 


this to the world, which had marvelled at the heroism of 
which had never seen 


would shame a So obvious was 
one marked for death long since, 
him take a backward or compromising step in his faith 
fulness to a charge, that complacency died. Nations that 


had shut their eyes to “Church and state” complexities | 


protested vigorously the brute destruction of a hero 
Non-Catholic leaders, who dissent from Catholic tenets 
ind Catholic practices—could not keep silent, for if they 
did they would be co-operators in a new type of crime, 
The martyred Cardinal became a symbol of the conflict 
that is with us now—between light and darkness, liberty 


and oppression. 


The Catholic Church does not begrudge God His mar: 
the Greek But she 
knows this assault upon the one 
who symbolizes for the masses 


tyrs—“witnesses” as word means. 


A CHALLENGE 
TO ALL 
CHRISTIANS 


the Church of Christ means the 
destruction of countless innocent 
souls among common priests and 
peoples. Were the world to be 
silent, mass-murder would be common. The precedent set 
by the condemnation of a Cardinal would be sufficient 
fer the elimination of any person, of any rank, who dared 
object to enslavement. 


Catholic Action in this matter has been typified by the 
protests made throughout our nation, and those abroad. 
But consideration for the opinion 

CHRIST WILL of 
PREVAIL 


free men has never been 4 
characteristic of the Soviet system 
These protests may have no imme 
diate effect in Hungary. But here at home they will stir 
up a new concern for liberty, and protection for thos 
who, though threatened, are still free from Soviet over 
lordship. Cardinal Mindszenty’s living death, however, 
will not be in vain. The God Who loves His Church will 
use it—as He did the sufferings of the martyrs—that His 
Kingdom on Earth may expand and the gates of hell 


shall not prevail against it 
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Rebellion lo Tyrants Is 


Oledience to G wl 


ed 


HE 


day 


to this 
which has assailed the Communist criminals 


world wide protest—continuing even 

now in power in Europe, for their vicious and in 
human treatment of a great Hungarian patriot and Prince 
of the Church, Cardinal Mindszenty, can hardly be ex 
pected to mitigate the brutality and tortures inflicted on 
him as a 


indignation from people of every creed and station in life 


prisoner. Nevertheless, the cry of protest and 
must have impressed the Communists everywhere that 
their cause has suffered by their own cruel actions against 
religious leaders—Catholic and nonCatholic alike. 
Time and time again, the present Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, as well as his predecessor, Pope Pius XI, warned 
which, 
they have pointed out, are so opposed to and destructive 
of all that is noble in the life of mankind. The people of 


the world of the evils inherent in Communism 


every country in the world now realize, as Pope Pius XII 
so explicitly warned, that “Communists conceal their real 
purpose from the masses. Once they have won power 
they let fall the veil, and pass, by successive stages, from 
oppression of the dignity and liberty of man to abolition 
of all 

On the great seal of the United States are engraved the 
Thomas Jefferson: “Rebellion to tyrants is 
obedience to God.” Such, indeed, should be the epitaph 


authentic and independent religious life.” 
words of 


engraved in letters of gold on the prison cell wherein the 
valiant Cardinal Mindszenty, a martyr for the welfare of 
his people and for devotion to his Catholic faith, awaits 
the end. His last Pastoral letter to his flock, 
than a week before his arrest by the Communists, reveals 
his own deep and strong faith in God and his ardent 
An unofficial translation 


issued less 


patriotism for his native land. 
of the Pastoral letter reads: 
“My 


sending you serious words of advice in the name and in 


reverend brethren, in these serious times I am 
the service of Jesus, our Lord. 

“At all times ard in all places nothing can befall us 
except what the Lord ordains or permits to happen. Not 
a single hair can drop from our head of which He does 
not know. After so 
still deprive us of this or of that, but it cannot deprive us 


of our faith in Jesus Christ. 


much in the past, the world can 


Separate us from Christ? 
Neither life nor death, nor any other creature can sepa- 
rate us from the love of God embodied in Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. He has said what applies to this day: “There 
fore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, 
wherewithal shall we be clothed? for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things.” 


“We therefore cannot be men without hope and faith 
and act as such. If there are some among us whose nerves 
have given way, who have become a torture to themselves 
and to their life companions with their rumors and night- 
mares, we must pray for them. Perceiving their restless- 
ness, we must pray that their turbulent and harassed souls 
find guidance and quietude in the calm question of the 
blessed Redeemer when he faced the tempestuous sea: 
‘Why are ye afraid, o ye of little faith?) And we ask 
the the 
eloquent St. John. He spoke out under the cross in the 


you to find in this stirring question peace of 


port of Constantinople when the spirit and the persecu- 
tions of the world had thrown a heavy cross upon his 
shoulders: “The waves are roaring, the storm is raging, 
but we are not afraid of foundering, for we are standing 
on a rock. Whatever the violence of the sea, it cannot 
shatter this rock. No matter how wildly the gale rages, 
it cannot sink the boat of Jesus. Indeed, what is it that 
we are afraid of? Of death? But my life belongs to Jesus 
and death is a blessing. Of exile? His is the land and 
all its embellishments. Of property? We 
arrived in this world without a thing and no doubt we 
shall leave it so. The threats of this world I despise. Its 


temptations I deride. I lovingly ask you to stand firm with 


seizure of 


unflinching courage.” 

“Therefore do not worry about the future. Lay your 
troubles aside. We can learn from many sources. Neither 
in the history of our country nor in that of the world was 
the life of our Christian and Hungarian ancestors always 
The Apostle St. Paul, the man of suffer- 
ings, the Lord’s chosen vessel, sends his message for the 


a bed of roses 


present: “Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for through 


and comfort of the scriptures might have hope.” 


our learning, that we patience 

I have 
eased the conscience of the faithful with regard to their 
signatures on petitions. This did not, of course, apply to 
any priests, or to members of religious orders, whether 
men or women. In the future it will no longer be possible 
to accord such facilities even to the lay faithful, for it 
is necessary to stand firm. The graces of this year of the 
Holy Virgin should serve as an auxiliary source of strength 
in testifying for Jesus. Above all, the priests, the members 
of the orders and the nuns are called to set the pattern. 
Their confession of faith must not leave the least doubt 
in the minds of the lay faithful, the followers of other 
religions and the non-believers. They must more than 
ever be conscious that ours has become a spectacle watched 
by the world, both of angels and men. 








68 52 
Let us work with all our 
strength and by our whole conduct for the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, a world of justice and of mercy. On the 
path to it The 
accusations of certain accusers are honors bestowed upon 
the 
freedom of our Church, for the protection of our suffer- 


“We must become a beacon 


we will remember Tertullian’s words: 


us. Whatever we have done was for the sake of 
ing people and peace for our youth. Thus it was serving 
spiritual, higher interests 
and not what may possibly 
be imputed to us. 

“An eye that reflects the 
light of faith sees matters 
and clearly. 
Such clear vision is found 
in the Pastoral Letter of 
St. Cyprian: ‘The Church 
does not move away from 
Christ, for it is His Church, 
which is nothing but the 
people with the 
priest and the flock follow- 
ing the shepherd. From this 
we must recognize that the 
Chief Shepherd exists with- 
in the Church, just as the 
Church is in the bishop and 
any one who does not stand 
with the bishop is without 
the Church.” 

“i the 
circumstances there will be 
fewer circular letters, we 
have been given abundant 
instructions in the papal 
encyclicals and pastoral let- 
ters of the last few years; 


happenings 


uniting 


under existing 


let us use these from time 
to time. 

“It is urgent to foster 
confidence in the Holy Virgin by reciting the Fatima 
Message. (One sentence garbled.) We must therefore 
proclaim ‘cleanse yourselves and stay pure.’ (One sen- 
tence garbled.) Wéith Jesus Christ, in Him and through 
Him, we will grow into lions with fiery breath. 

“Those who partake of the life of grace will never 
forget what is necessary. Temptation cannot overcome 
their strength. Many will come in My name and say it is 
I, and many others will be deceived. For ‘the tree is 
known by its fruit.” Once we are in the state of grace 
we can rise to the level of the Apostles who were glad 
to suffer ostracism and dishonor for the sake of Jesus. 
Of them spoke the Sermon on the Mount: ‘Blessed are 


they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 


theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye, when 


men shall revile you and persecute you, and shall say all 


manner of evil against you falsely, for My sake.’ 


His Eminence, Joseph 





UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


“(One sentence garbled.) Let us pray, flock and shep- 
herd, for each other and let the hope of eternal life 
(Three words garbled.) Have faith that | 
have succeeded in convincing the world.” 

The editors of secular newspapers and others well 
known in the public life of the nation voiced the general 
We quote excerpts as follows: 
“By sentencing Josef Cardinal Mindszenty to a cell for 
the remainder of his years,” 
says the Indianapolis News, 
“international Communism 
has wrenched from its flesh 
unbearable 


Inspire us. 


feeling of our people 


thorn o 
But 
has left a 
wound 
heal; which, 
probability, will bleed it to 
death the 


an 
righteousness. in s0 
doing it great, 

1 


gaping which will 


never in all 
in passage of 


time. 


“As the shocking drama 


ends in Budapest, phot 
graphs have shown Cardin 
al Mindszenty at 
before the travesty called a 
People’s Court. If evidence 
is needed that he had been 
tortured and drugged into 


his trial 


partial confession and _ re 
cantation, his appearance in 
these is enough. They re 
call the letter the cardinal 
wrote to his bishops before 
his arrest in which he 
warned them not to accept 


as bona fide any confession 





he might make because of 
“human frailty.” They re 
call the cardinal’s statement 
he left the United 
“T am going back ti 


International News Photo 


Cardinal Mindszenty 
when 
States after a visit two years ago: 
be crucified.” 
In a letter to The New York Times, Right Rev 
William T. Manning, retired Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York wrote: 


“May the mock trial, the torture and the sentencing 
of Cardinal Mindszenty arouse all Christians, all Amer 
cans, all believers in God and human freedom, all civilized 
men and women, to realize the meaning of the cruel 
inhuman and godless creed of Marxism, communism an¢ 
totalitarian despotism.” 

Said Secretary of State Acheson: “By this conscienceles 
attack upon religious and personal freedom . . . th 
Soviet-controlled Hungarian authorities seek to discredit 
and coerce religious leadership in Hungary in order ti 
remove this source of moral resistance to Communism. 
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4 Kingsley whose anti-Roman rancor spumed out at 


The Cheteric Canon 


By Liam Brophy 


HARLES KINGSLEY'’S reputation is being carried 
back on the returning wave of Victorianism now 
England. To of he is 


remembered as a dim, ineffectual clergyman who provoked 


sweeping over most us 
Newman's just wrath and in so doing became the instru- 
mental cause of the magnificent Apologia. Litterateurs 
will remember him as the author of the propaganda novels, 
Yeast, Alton Locke, which was published a century ago, 
Hypatia, Westward Ho, marred by its virulent attacks 
on Catholicism, The Water Babies, Hereward the Wake 


and 


ome popular lyrics. But it is as the chaplain royal 
and canon of Westminster, the erratic Christian Socialist 
and cranky crusader against social tyrannies and teetotal- 
ism that Kingsley figures most prominently in the pages 


of Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s recent biography. 


It was a romantic love-affair which turned Kingsley 
from a militant atheist to a militant churchman. While 
he was an undergraduate at Cambridge University he 


fell in love with Frances Grenfell, seven years his senior. 
It seems to have been a case of the attraction of opposites 
Kingsley was a lean, stammering, unhandsome youth and 
an atheist who made no secret of his belief in unbelief. 
Frances was a pious High Churchwoman and a devout 
Christian who gradually felt it was her mission to convert 
this unbeliever who spent most of his time card-playing, 
fencing, and boxing with a Negro. Many ardent souls 
have been suddenly converted through the reading of 
some revealing book. The turning-point in Kingsley came 
with the reading of The Kingdom of Christ, by Frederick 
Denison Maurice, which Frances lent him. 

Maurice was one of the leaders of the Christian Social- 
ist Movement which began its charitable labors in the 
East End of London a century The aim of the 
Movement, as its members said, was to make the Incarna 


ago. 


tion relevant to the questions of slum-congestion, unem- 
ployment, social security, and all the problems which the 
Industrial Revolution had created. It strove to break 
down the hard individualism of business ethics, which had 
its remote origin in the Reformation, and to bridge the 
dualism between belief and action whereby the things of 
this world were abandoned to Mephistopheles and religion 
confined to certain 
Howey es 


formal week. 
there was an amount of mental confusion evi- 
dent in the Movement from the start, which, while it 
promulgated copies of Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum 
and followed closely the splendid social work of Bishop 
Ketteler in Germany, admitted to its ranks men such 


observances once a 


Cy 


the slightest pretext and under imagined 
The Tractarians, under Newman, were achieving brilliant 
successes at the time of the Christian Socialist Movement’s 
rise to prominence, and the contrast between the re- 


discovery of the Old Religion, which was found to be in 


provocation. 


no wise irrelevant to the modern world, and the rather 
garish and novel “Liberal Catholicism” of the followers 
of Maurice, was too obvious to be missed by the more 
thoughtful 


patient of dogma. It cramped his fiery nature and obliged 


earnest and Kingsley was fanatically im- 
to adhere 
Here 


was a clergyman of the Church of England who was 


a mind, crossed with a hundred inconsistencies, 
to an unvarying exposition of unchanging truth. 


severely censured by his own superiors for writing an 
indecent book, who praised the works of Rabelais—were 
he seven times as unspeakably filthy as he is, I consider his 
works as priceless in wisdom and often in true evangelical 
godliness’—-who spoke on Charterist platforms and wel- 
comed the Theory of Evolution in its crude attacks on 
Revelation. He was spoiling for fight and his own co- 
He sought for 


an occasion to pick a quarrel with that gentle, scholarly 


religionists did little to dim his ebullience. 


and eminently saintly martyr, Newman, whose nature 


was in every way opposed to his. The occasion, as he 
fancied, presented itself in 1864. 

Before his eclipse, which followed hard upon his 
controversy with Newman, Kingsley wrote two social 
Alton Locke and Yeast—which helped to win 
public sympathy for the unfortunate victims of the 
Industrial Revolution. Charles Dickens, Charles Reade, 
Disraeli and Mrs. Gaskell had been doing the same thing 
with splendid effect and H. G. Wells was later to continue 
the tradition of satirizing social injustices and the shame- 


novels 


ful loss of talent and courage through the caste-system of 
society. These novelists did for nineteenth-century Eng- 
land what writers like Upton Sinclair tried to do for 
twentieth-century America, and if there be some who 
maintain that a propaganda-motive is ruinous to literature 
let him recall that Oliver Twist and Hard Times, with 
so many of their contemporary novels in like key, have 
passed into the category of classics. 

Kingsley gathered copy for his novels when he was 
appointed rector of Eversley soon after his marriage in 
1844. Yet, at the time of the Crimean War, when he 
was preaching and pleading for brotherly love between 
employer and employee and a Christian compromise be- 
tween Capital and Labor, he wrote, as he was about to 
depart on a rabbit-shooting expedition: “Would the rab- 


70 


% UT OMNES 
bits were Russians, tin-pot on head and musket in hand. 
Oh for one hour’s skirmishing in those Inkerman ravines 
and five minutes with butt and bayonet as a bonne bouche 
to finish off with.” 

Kingsley’s zeal for social justice was surpassed by his 
fanatical hatred of the Church of Rome and he devoted 
another two novels to express his No-Popery fervor. 
One was Westward Ho, which lauds the plain, blunt 
Englishmen’s blustering rejection of Latin civilization and 
the vaunted superiority of the Protestant Saxons over 
the Catholic Latins, crammed with all cunning and cru- 
elty. The other novel was Hypatia, in which he attacked 
celibacy and asceticism, because, like his master, Martin 
Luther, he found these virtues too difficult. We know 
with what ludicrous arguments Luther 
called on his followers to sin strongly and so shame the 
Devil, and how he admonished them to indulge. “God 
must count drunkenness as a minor sin, a small daily sin,” 
Luther wrote on one occasion, and on another: “If I have 
a can of beer I want the beer-barrel as well,” and again: 
“I am but a man prone to let himself be swept off his 
feet by drunkenness, the movements of the 
flesh.” In an article for The Christian Socialist Kingsley 
wrote the following passage which the prudent editor 
suppressed: “O my teetotal brothers, in God’s name, as 
one who has studied long and deeply the history of ancient 
asceticism, I entreat you to pause and beware. . . So did 
the The vice of 
medieval celibacy was exactly analogous to the vice of 
modern teetotalism.” 


perverse and 


society, 


early monks abstain from marriage. 


It was inevitable that such a man 
should come into conflict with Newman, the sweetly 
austere and serene martyr of a time which, if not mean 
and melancholy, was crudely and callously materialistic. 

Kingsley found the occasion he sought in reviewing 
Froude’s History of England. He maintained that “ta deed 
like Henry VIII's 
according to the will of 
the Pope” and he continued “What rule of morality, what 
eternal law of right and wrong, could remain in the hearts 
of men bred under the shadow of so hideous a super- 
stition?” Then he passed from the virtue of purity, pro- 
testing a little overmuch for a lover of Rabelais, to the 
virtue of truth. It was this following passage which made 
the January issue for 1864 of Macmillan’s Magazine the 
most memorable edition of its varied career. “Truth for 
its own sake,” wrote the Canon, going into the attack 
with pent-up fury, “had never been the virtue of the 
Roman clergy. Father Newman informs us that it need 
not, and on the whole, ought not to be: and that cunning 
is the weapon which Heaven has to the saints 
wherewith to withstand the brute male force of the 
wicked world which marries and is given in marriage. 


might be a crime or no crime at all 
marriage to his brother’s widow 


given 


Whether his notion be doctrinally correct or not, it is at 
least historically so.” 


The slander reached Newman in his retirement of the 
Oratory at Birmingham, where, after a life of conflict and 
almost superhuman labors in the promotion and preserva- 
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tion of truth, he had sought a respite to prepare his soul 
for eternity. The slander, he well judged, was not only 
directed against himself personally, and he estimated the 
strength of the Canon’s hostility very justly, but it repre- 
sented the great mass of the British reading public, 
uncritical and crude in its approach to the high and 
hidden things of God and all finesse of human reason 
It would not suffice to point out that the sermon en 
titled Wisdom and Innocence, which Kingsley wilfully 
misread, had been preached in Newman’s Anglican days 


It was imperative that the slanderer should be made 
to make amends publicly. 
After much effort Newman succeeded in making 


Kingsley publish the following letter in the magazine in 
which the slander on the Catholic clergy had occurred; 
“Sir: 

In your last number I made certain allegations against 
the Rev. Dr. 
a sermon of his entitled “Wisdom and Inno 


the teachings of Newman, which were 
founded on 
cence.” 

Dr. Newman has by letter expressed in the strongest 
terms his denial of the meaning which I have put on his 
words. 

No man knows the use of words better than Dr. New 
man; no man, therefore, has a better right to define what 
he does, or does not mean, by them 

It only remains, therefore, for me to express my hearty 
regret at having so seriously mistaken him, and my hearty 
pleasure at finding him on the side of truth, in this, of 
any other, matter. 

Charles Kingsley.” 

Bluff Kingsley felt he had made an amende honorable 
The public, indeed, had hardly expected that a Catholic 
priest would dare to defend himself, or if he dared, would 
do so with a mild show of ineffectual boldness. Newman, 
in this, as in many another matter, showed that the | 
of the Church’s advance had struck. 

Newman later published the correspendence between 


our 


himself and Kingsley, which took place in the pages of 
Macmillan’s, and added his Reflections, which have be 
come a masterpiece of satire, still re 
their brilliant and skillful irony, long 
which gave rise to them is forgotten. 


ad and reread for 
after the occasion 


“I shall attempt a brief analysis of the foregoing 
correspondence,” wrote Newman, “and I trust 
that the wording which I shall adopt will not offend 
against the gravity due both to myself and the occa: 
sion. It is impossible to do justice to the course of 
thought involved in it without some familiarity of 
expression. 

Mr. Kingsley begins, then, by exclaiming—O the 
chicanery, the wholesale fraud, the vile hypocrisy, 
the conscience-killing tyranny of Rome. We have not 
far to seek for an evidence of it. There’s Father New 
man to wit: one living specimen is worth a hundred 
dead ones. He, a priest writing of priests, tells us 
that lying is never any harm.” 
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I interpose: “You are taking a most extraordinary 
liberty with my name. If I have said this tell me 
when and where.’ 

Mr. Kingsley replies: “You said it, Reverend Sir, 
in a sermon which you preached when a Protestant, 
as Vicar of St. Mary’s, and published in 1844; and I 
could read you a very salutary lecture on the effects 
which that sermon had on my own opinion of you." 

I make answer: ‘Oh . . . Not, it seems, as a priest 
speaking of priests;—but let us have the passage.” 

Mr. Kingsley relaxes: ‘Do you know, I like your 
tone. From your tone I rejoice, greatly rejoice, to be 
able to believe you did not mean what you said.’ 
‘Mean it. I maintain I 
whether as a Protestant or as a Catholic.’ 

Mr. Kingsley replies: “I waive that point.’ 

I object: ‘Is it possible. What? Waive the main 
question. I either said it or I didn’t. You have made 
a monstrous charge against me; direct, distinct, pub- 
lic. You are bound to prove it as directly, as dis- 
tinctly, as publicly; 


I rejoin: never said it, 


or you own you can't.’ 

‘Well, says Mr. Kingsley, ‘if you are quite sure 
you did not say it, I'll take your word for it, I 
really will.’ 

“My word. I am dumb. Somehow I thought that it 
was my word that happened to be on trial. The 
word of a Professor of lying that he does not lie.” 

But Mr. Kingsley reassures me: “We are both 
English gentlemen’ he says. ‘I have done as much as 
one English gentleman can expect from another.” 

I begin to see: he thought me a gentleman at the 
very time that he said I taught a system of lying. 
After all, it is not I, but Mr. Kingsley, who did 
not mean what he said. Habemus confitentum reum.” 
Then came the climax of the mounting satire. New- 

man cited a passage from The Fortunes of Nigel which 
was bitingly apposite: “O Geordie, jingling Geordie, it 
was grand to hear Baby Charles laying down the guilt 
of dissimulation and Steenie lecturing on the turpitude 
of incontinence.” 

Kingsley, like every bully at bay, made wild and wide 
attacks on Newman as the acid of the satire bit deeper 
into his confused mind. 

Newman had felt the time ripe to explain his own 
spiritual development. The Kingsley 

ht to be the best to outwit the great Oratorian was 


occasion which 





turned to one of immense advantage by Newman who 
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Spring is Coming 
x 


Snowflakes sifting, snowflakes drifting, 
Chilling winds and skies of grey, 
Sometimes dreary, sometimes cheery, 
Is a February day. 
Winter paling, winter failing, 
In a world that calls for Spring, 
Winter routed, winter flouted 
By a bluebird caroling. 
Streamlets waking, fetters breaking, 
Green of moss on mountain side, 
Pussy willows, gray land billows 
Followed by arbutus tide. 
Dark days beaten, maples sweeten 
With the new sap in their veins, 
Spring is coming, dancing humming, 
Even now while winter reigns. 


LALIA MITCHELL THORNTON. 




















worked for twenty hours a day till the masterly Apologia 
was completed, so that “E’en the ranks of Tuscany could 
scarce forbear to cheer.’ Kingsley he dismissed with this 
valedictory insight into his character: “Mr. Kingsley has 
read me from beginning to end in the fashion in which 
the hypothetical Russian read Blackstone; not, I repeat, 
from malice, but because of his intellectual build. 
And now I am in a train of thought higher and more 
serene than any which slander can disturb. Away, Mr. 
Kingsley and fly into space... . 
The hapless Kingsley did indeed seem to fly into 
space, not to the serene composure of the heavens whither 
the spirit of Newman returned, but to a much darker 
sky, crossed with countless trails of light from falling 
stars of which the fiery Canon was one, and when he 
died the forgiving Newman said a Mass for his soul. 
There is one phrase of Kingsley’s however which. has 
repeated like a 
mouths of Communists the world over. It is the phrase 


survived to be satanic rosary in the 
about religion being the opium of the people. It is un- 
fortunate that Kingsley was not able to challenge Karl 


Marx on the meaning which he put the words. 





correspondence. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
SOWING IN TEARS 


HE ordinary person would perhaps find it a difficult 
matter to appreciate fully the position of the 
Graymoor friars and nuns after their reception 
into the Catholic Church. To enter into their minds and 
hearts with full and sympathetic understanding would 
at best be a difficult, if not impossible, task. Their position 
was unique. They were religious as well as converts. The 
Holy See had conceded to them the privilege of continu- 
ing as a religious congregation on a canonical basis pro- 
vided certain rules governing such bodies in the Church 
be conformed to. This was the instruction contained in 
the Apostolic Delegate’s letter to Father Paul. 

The transition could not be made overnight. It would 
take time and mistakes would be made. The whole spiritual 
foundation of the community had been laid outside the 
Church—in the Anglican communion. The mentality of 
the members of the Society of the Atonement had been 
formed along traditionally Protestant lines. Even though 
they had grasped much of the Catholic and Franciscan 
spirit long before their conversion, there was much which 
they would have to unlearn as well as much which they 
would have to learn anew. They discovered this for 
themselves before very long. 

The news of the submission to Catholic authority was 
not a complete surprise to outsiders. Many who had 
watched the slow but steady Romeward progress felt it 
was inevitable. Some in fact had wondered how much 
longer the community could remain outside the Catholic 
fold in good faith. What did come as a 
even as somewhat of a shock, was the casualness with 
There was little fan- 
fare connected with the historic event which had taken 
place at Graymoor. The Lamp for November, 1909, 
carried a simple statement of the fact. “The present issu 
of The Lamp has been held back,” wrote the editor, “in 
order to make the following announcement: On Satur 


surprise, and 


which the announcement was made 


day, October 30th, in the Chapel of Our Lady of the 
Angels, Graymoor, the Right Reverend Joseph Conroy, 
Vicar General of the Diocese of Ogdensburg, acting 
under faculties from the Most Rev. John M. Farley, 
Archbishop of New York, received into the Holy Catholic 
and Roman Church, all members of the Society of the 
Atonement resident at Graymoor or who could conveni- 


ently be present from a distance. Msgr. Conroy was| 


assisted in the ceremonies incident to the reception by 
the Rev. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., distinguished among 
the Friars Minor as one of the greatest living authorities 
in the field of Franciscan literature, and by the Rev. 
Patrick Drain, pastor of the Church of Our Lady of 
Loretto, Cold Spring, in whose parish Graymoor is situ 
ated. Not to go into details, suffice it to say that previously 
application was made to Pope Pius X through the Apos- 
tolic Delegate at Washington, Monsignor Falconio, to 
take the Society under his ‘protection and governance’ 
and to preserve its ‘Name and Institute.” On October 7th | 
the answer was returned by His Excellency, the Apostolic 
Delegate, in the affirmative. During the ten days previous 
to the reception of the Society the Right Rev. C. G. 
O'Keefe, pastor of the Church of the Sacred Heart, High 
land Falls, N. Y., several times visited Graymoor to ex’ 
amine the members of the Community preparatory to 
their admission. It is the wish of the ecclesiastical author’ 
ities that the publication of The Lamp should continue.” 


The readers and 


watched the Graymoor community from the beginning 


reactions of the others who had 
were varied. A goodly number of Catholics as well as 
Anglicans received the news with joy. Priests and even 
members of the hierarchy were quick to bid a warm wel: 
come into the Church to the Society of the Atonement 
One of these 
reunion. You have only changed the base of the battle 


wrote: “Do not give up your work for 


You can do a work which no one else can do. Do not 
lose sympathy for your old friends who remain behind 
Many asked that the 
what the 


They need it more than ever.” 


magazine be ct ntinued no matter sacrifice 





Editor’s Note: 


Peekskill, New York. 





It will be a much-appreciated favor if any among our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 
historical value relating to the life of Very Rev. Father Paul Francis, S. A., will write to the author of this 


biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. 


Address: Rev. Lewis Furlan, S. A., The Lamp, 
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“Surely, with a very little readjustment,” wrote one of 
these, “The Lamp can be carried with you across the 
spiritual river, and set up, with much of the old attrac- 
tiveness, and a new authority in the true watch-tower of 
the Lord! I vehemently hope so.” 

The Lamp’s readers among the Anglicans were espe- 
cially concerned about the fate of the magazine. To them 
the message of Christian Unity found in its pages month 
after month was like a beacon guiding them to a safe 
harbor. Now they pleaded that its light be not allowed 
to go out. Certainly one of the most gratifying letters 
received from one such reader was this. “It is an increas 
ing pleasure to receive The Lamp. I have not in the past 
entirely refrained from criticizing your position, as I did 
not understand it, nor indeed do I think that you have 
understood it yourself in the last three or four years as 
you do today. If I understand you, you have for a long 
time entertained hopes which you no longer possess, at 
least in the same way. It takes a pretty big measure of 
hope to cover all the anomalies of the Anglican Com- 
munion today. Your change is not surprising, neither is 
it to be condemned, because made in all sincerity. Your 
object too is a great and good one and you are pursuing 
it along a wise course and, I hope, can do much toward 
its attainment in the Roman Communion which you could 
not do outside of it. There is much misunderstanding of 
Rome and this you can help clear up. There is also much 
which the Roman Catholic Church can consistently do 
to make it easier for the scattered sheep to be gathered 
into One Fold of visible unity, undiminished faith and 
recognized authority.” 

But not all the messages which poured into Graymoor 
following the conversion were written in this happy vein. 
Father Paul received a good share of letters which con- 
demned him and his associates for the course of action 
taken. The editor of one Anglican periodical felt that 
he had become a traitor to the cause of reunion and was 
particularly annoyed that so little explanation of the 
action had accompanied the announcement in The Lamp. 
“As we understand it,” he wrote petulantly, “the one 
reason for the existence of The Lamp has been the hope 
of corporate reunion between the Anglican and Roman 
communions, for which of course we all wait and pray. 
The paper still advocates corporate reunion while the 
Editor has set an example of particular reunion and he 
does not seem to think that his action calls for any kind 
of explanation.” 

Such misunderstandings were to be expected and since 
the Society of the Atonement could not, and did not, 
suffer any real harm from them, no attempt was made 
to refute the charges. As far as Father Paul was con- 
cerned, he felt that his words and works spoke for them- 
But when the more serious charge of having 
accumulated money and property under the guise of being 
a loyal Episcopalian was hurled at him, he made quick 
reply. It was no longer a question affecting him alone. 
His whole life work as well as any future work of the 
Society of the Atonement was threatened by the sus- 


selves 
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a“ 


Rev. J. A. M. Richey after his ordination as a 

Catholic priest. Before his conversion he was a sharp 

critic of The Lamp, but eventually became an asso- 

ciate editor and contributor of scholarly articles to 
other Catholic publications, 


picions which his accusers were seeking to arouse about 
the sincerity of his motives. Even the small holdings of 
the friars and sisters at Graymoor were in jeopardy. 

Someone had raised the question whether the property 
of the Society rightfully belonged to it or whether in 
justice it should revert to the Episcopal Church since they 
were now Catholics. It was charged that both Father Paul 
and the sisters had built their modest dwellings at Gray- 
moor from donations given to them by Episcopalians in 
sympathy with their aims. Moreover, it was asserted that 
these offerings would have never been made if there had 
been even a slight doubt about Graymoor’s loyalty to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The whole question was given a good airing in the 
pages of a prominent Episcopalian magazine. Little was 
accomplished except to stir up hard feelings. Finally its 
editor, seeing that no good was forthcoming, closed the 
matter by printing Father Paul’s answer to the charge at 
the end of which he added the notice: “The discussion 
on this subject is now at an end.” 

Father Paul, however, found all this extremely painful. 
Too much was at stake. He was reluctant to say or do 
anything which might give rise to bitterness and distrust 
among his former coreligionists. His work for unity, he 
realized, would be most effective only if he could enjoy 
their full confidence, if they continued to regard him as a 
sincere friend entirely devoted to their welfare. 
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of November 27, 1909, he 
‘accumulated’ any property as ‘a 
the Protestant Episcopal Chur United States 
of America’; on the contrary I long ago parted with every 
of the Atonement 


was given twenty-four acres of land by three good friends 


Under dat 
“T have not 


made this reply: 
t priest of 
‘a ‘ 

‘hurch in the 


penny I possessed. In 1900 the Society 


in England (and therefore not members of the Episcopal 
Church). Upon this land was built St. Paul's Friary, the 
money for which was given, with the exception of a small 
amount, by the sister of our Reverend Mother Superior. 
Let me say that the above mentioned benefactors are not 
at all disturbed by our recent step, as the Society of the 
Atonement, to which they gave, retains its corporate ex- 
istence and its superiors remain the same. 

“As to the second question, were we not supported by 


the contributions of the faithful (of the Episcopal 


Church) ‘given largely because of the endorsement of 


0; for 





(my) brothers of the priesthood?’ Emphatically, J 
had we attempted to live upon such contributions we 
would long since have starved to death. The Society was 
supported by the alms given our Sisters when they went 
begging each week, and those who bestowed them were 
overwhelmingly Roman Catholics, and this notwithstand- 
ing the Sisters let it be clearly understood that they were 
Anglicans. 

“All this is very painful to me. Some day, those whom 
I still count my brethren will, I believe, understand that 
I am not, as they seem to consider me, an enemy.” 

However, the incident was not without its brighter 
side. One consoling feature was that it brought to the 
defense of Father Paul another Episcopalian clergyman 
whose sense of decency and propriety had been outraged 
by this unfair controversy. That man was the Reverend 
J. A. M. Richey, formerly an instructor at Nashotah 
Seminary in Wisconsin. By a strange turn of Providence, 
the story of these two men’s dealings with one another 
had an ending that few, much less the two persons in- 
volved, could have imagined. 

Almost from the start, Mr. Richey had been one of 
Father Paul's strongest opponents. When copies of The 
Lamp would reach the reading room at Nashotah, he 
would be the first to denounce its editor and the maga- 
zine’s contents. Sometimes his rage knew no bounds and 
he would tear The Lamp into bits. More than once he 
vehemently called for the expulsion of Father Paul from 
the Episcopal Church. In fact those who knew him in 
those days have described him as one of those readers of 
The Lamp—and there were many of this kind—who read 
it solely to vent their spleen upon the editor. 

But the years had changed his attitude toward Father 
Paul. He became convinced of the sincerity of the “erratic 
friar” from Graymoor and lent him his every support. 
Before it was all over he became not only an ardent 
admirer of the Father Founder but also one of the latter's 
most cherished friends. He himself became a Catholic not 
many years after the present incident and came to Gray- 
moor with his family to live. Following the death of his 
wife, he began studies for the priesthood and was even- 





tually ordained. The 


tory 1S that 
during his years at Graymoor he was one of the editor 


strangest twist of th 
of The Lamp, the very magazine which he had once 
bitterly condemned. 

Mr. Richey came to the defense of Father Paul “ou 
of the spirit of broadmindedness,” 


as he himself put it, 
“as well as that of simple justice and fairness.” He argued 
the case well and it was his letter to the editor of the 
Episcopalian journal which was publishing the exchange 
of correspondence on the question which, more than any 
thing else, succeeded in closing the matter 

He stoutly upheld the right of Father Paul to claim for 
his community the property which was established for 
that community and its needs. The holdings of Graymoor, 
he contended, were the “result of his own (Father Paul's) 
personal labors and of the benevolence of those who were 
attracted to him and his efforts for the Catholic cause 
in general and Catholic unity in particular. He was always 
outspoken for the cause of Catholicity, in spite of the 


fact that it is not the most propitious mode of tickling | 


the purse-strings of our people at large.” 

His argument did not stop here but with the command 
of logic and exposition for which he was noted, he com: 
pletely broke down the opposition’s defense. “Now, if 
Father Paul is not legally entitled to the monastic prop 
erty in question,” he asked, “why not take it from him? 
But if he is legally entitled to it, he is also morally en- 


titled to it: for he ever spoke for the Catholic cause and | 


for Catholic unity. With others who have gone to Rome, 
he believes that himself and his Community at large can 
only and truly be what they professed to be, or accom 
plish the purpose which they ever strove for, by joining 
the Roman Church. To take down the buildings, sell the 
pieces and give back the dimes and dollars to the indi- 
viduals who donated them would be impossible; whereas, 
to turn the property over to our Diocesan authorities 
would be, in every probability, to divert the property 
from the expressed intent and purpose of the donors and 
builders. If it is legally theirs, it is also morally so, and 
for Father Paul to give it back, under his new convic’ 
tions and relations would, so far as I can see, be a per’ 
version of justice to the rest of the community, and of 
intent in general. From our standpoint they are Catholics 
still and the Society of the Atonement continues. If they 
think now, that we, really, are not Catholics, the more 
reason why they should guard a property which was 
acquired for Catholic uses solely. Yet, I can understand 
quite easily how we might, as Anglicans, looking through 
a glass darkened by our quarrel with Rome, judge the 
matter differently.” 

This brought to a close the first phase of Graymoor’s 
battle for property rights. As far as the friars were con 
cerned, the case was settled and no further attempt was 


made to oust Father Paul from his mountain monastery 

But the Sisters at the foot of the hill did not fare quite 

so well. A new controversy arose over the half-acre on 

which was built the original Church of St. John-in-the 
(Continued on page 76) 
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HE annual conference on Eastern Rites and Litur- 
gies will be held at Collins Auditorium of Fordham 
University, New York, on Friday evening, April 1. 
Most Rev. Joseph Flannelly, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, will preside. 

On Saturday morning, April 2, the Byzantine Liturgy 
celebrated in St. Patrick's Cathedral by a Hunga 
the 
Magyar) as principal celebrant with two concelebrants of 
the Byzantine Rite. His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell 

will preside at the Cathedral and the Liturgy will 
ffered for the intention of Cardinal Mindszenty of 


Hungary 


will be 


rian priest (using native language of Hungary 


man, 
be 
* * * 


Ireland is neither a populous or a wealthy country, 
measured by our own standards. Nevertheless her people 


are nobly aiding the destitute people of Germany. Some 
time in November one hundred children, sixty girls and 
forty boys, between the ages of five and eleven arrived in 
Dublin from Paderborn, Westphalia, Germany. Eighty 





children are Catholic and the remainder 
Half of them were selected by the German 
Red Cross and half by the Catholic organization Caritas. 

Acc the children their 
Germany to Ireland were six trained German teachers, 
These will remain with the 
children in order that their education will not be inter- 
rupted during the time they are in Ireland. 

It is worthy of note also that the first gift from abroad 
received by the German Red Cross in Westphalia was a 
gift by the Irish nation of 1,200 blankets. They were 
distributed to refugees. A short time later 300 mattresses 
arrived and 400 boxes of condensed milk. These helped 
to improve the lot of the refugee children in camps, homes 


per cent of the 
Protestant. 
on from 


mpanying journey 


five women and one man. 


and kindergartens. 
x k ok * 

Addressing a recent meeting of the Catholic Truth 
Society in Liverpool, England, Lord Pakenham, Minister 
of Civil Aviation, who became a convert to the Catholic 
faith a few years ago, declared that in view of present- 
day conditions in the world, it is necessary that Catholics 
should take a greater interest and more prominent part 
in public life than they have heretofore. “However,” he 
pointed out, “an intellectual grasp of social principles 
is not sufficient for a Catholic politician. The main thing 
is to be as good a Catholic as possible, leading a religious 
life, attending to one’s duties and subjecting oneself to 
the Church. 





“There are special temptations in political life as there 
are in all professions 

“The most obvious temptation is to lose one’s personal 
integrity through the necessity of cooperating with large 
numbers of people.” 

* oe * 

trade unions and workers 
generally to be wary of the phrase “Separation of Church 
and State,” when it is used to deny federal education aid 
to parochial school children, the American Federation of 
Labor, in a statement issued by the chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Education, Matthew Woll, reiterated its stand, 
voiced at its last national convention, that federal school 


Warning the members of 


aid should include help in the way of health and welfare 
service to all school children. 

The statement declared that “Labor knows that Church 
and state are separate even though school lunches are 
given to hungry children in sectarian schools. Labor knows 
that the enactment of the GI Bill of Rights making pos- 
sible payments directly to sectarian institutions has not 
united any Church with our government 

“Labor the facts, 


control the situation.” 


wants not prejudices of bigots, to 


o* * Ke k 
The Archbishop of Milan, 


Schuster, in an address on the occasion of the observance 


His Eminence, Cardinal 


of the Church Unity Octave in Rome in January, em- 
phasized that many Christians outside as well as inside 
the Catholic Church have suffered persecution for the 
sake of their faith. 

He mentioned in particular that in Greece, from 1941 
to 1945, as many as 235 priests of the Orthodox Church 
were killed. 

“Human interests, prejudices, and difficulties of com- 
munication,” he pointed out, “are still making it difficult 
for the two brothers who have been separated for many 
centuries (the Eastern and Western Church) to come 
together. But we believe that Christ’s last prayer for the 
unity of His Church, at the time of the Last Supper, 
will ultimately not remain unfulfilled.” 

* * * x 

Twice Prime Minister of China and three times Foreign 
Minister, Abbot Celestine Lou Tseng-tsiang, OSB, died 
on January 15 in Bruges, Belgium, aged 77. He was 
received into the Church in Russia in 1912 while on 
diplomatic service there. 

Born in Shanghai, where his father was a Protestant 
catechist, the young Mr. Tseng-tsiang began his diplo- 








76 ‘ 
1893 at the Chinese 
Petersburg (now Leningrad). 

There he spent 14 years as interpreter, attaché and 
secretary and married the Catholic daughter of the Bel- 
gian Ambassador to Russia. 

In 1911 the future abbot became Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Russia, where during this period he made his 
Faith to the who officiated at his 
marriage ten years before 

In his memoirs the Abbot attributes his 
to the example of his wife and to the counsel of his 
diplomatic superior, Mr. Shu King Shen, who once said 
“the strength of Europe is not to be found chiefly in its 


matic career in legation in St. 


profession of priest 


conversion 


armaments, nor in its science, but in its religion.” 
When China became a republic in 1912, Mr. Tseng: 

After 

Prime 


tsiang was. recalled to become Foreign Minister. 
the failure of the cabinet he 
Minister 

He held the same posts again in 1915-1916, and was 
Foreign Minister from 1917-1920, and headed the Chinese 
delegation to the Versailles Peace Conference 

In 1922 he Minister to 
Chinese representative to the League of Nations. 

When his wife died in 1927, he retired from public 
life and went to the Benedictine Abbey in Bruges where, 
in 1936 he was ordained. Ten years later, the Holy 
Father made him Titular Abbot of St 
Belgium,—the first Chinese in the history of the Church 
to become an Abbot. 


first also became 


became Switzerland and 


Pierre, Ghent, 


* * 

News reports from England indicate that at the next 
session of the Anglican Church Assembly a movement 
will be launched to revise the relationship between the 
state and the Church of England with a view to obtaining 
“spiritual freedom.” The Assembly will be asked to 
approve this motion: 

“That the Assembly regards the existing connection 
between the Church and the State as an infringement 
of the spiritual freedom without which the Church of 
England is unable to fulfill her obligations and respect- 
fully requests the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
to initiate such steps as appear to be most likely to secure 
the spiritual freedom desired.” 

Amendments to the motion express dissatisfaction with 
the existing relationship between the church and the state, 
but do not advocate immediate legislative action to sepa- 
rate them. 

* * * * 

In an article in the January issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal, Judge Norris C. Bakke, former 
Justice of the Colorado Supreme Court, points out that 
public schools are “under obligation at least to teach what 
a great majority of our State Constitutions have to say 
about God and religion.” That is the free exercise of 
religion—not of irreligion, atheism, or agnosticism. Many 
of the State Constitutions recognize God in their preamble 
or actually provide for the protection of religion. 

Judge Bakke, a Presbyterian, made a long study of the 
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subject with particular reference to the principle of 
He found that only one 
state (Utah) had a provision in its Constitution that 
‘There shall be no union of Church and state.’ Utah and 
Washington Constitutions 
actually forbid religious instruction in the public schools 
Forty-two of the 48 acknowledge the Supreme Being as 
the giver of their rights or invoke His guidance. 

Several, such as Massachusetts and Ohio, in their Con- 
stitutions have a provision like this: “Religion, morality, 


separation of Church and State. 


ure the only states whose 


and knowledge being essential to good government it shall 
be the duty of the General Assembly to pass suitable laws 
to protect every religious denomination [notice it does not 
say to protect atheism} in the peaceable enjoyment of its 
own mode of public worship and to encourage schools 
In New Hampshire the Legis- 
lature is fully empowered to authorize the several towns 


and means of instruction.” 


to make adequate provision for the maintenance of public 
Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and morality. 


Apropos of the foregoing, it is heartening to note that | 


notwithstanding the blatancy of such people as the 
Methodist Bishop Oxnam, our non Catholic fellow-citizens 
are becoming more and more concerned by the threat to 
our national welfare by the trend towards the separation 
of religion from education. 

Dr. Kenneth I. Brown, president of Dennison uni 
versity, a Baptist institution, said recently that because 
religion has been barred from the classroom, “our public 
enemy Number One is secularized nationalism, or, if you 
will, national secularism.”” In Columbus, Ohio, last month, 
Rev. Dr. Erwin L. Shaver of Boston, director of weekday 
religious education for the International Council of Re 
ligious Education, declared that religion 
from education in this country is an opening wedge for 


“separation of 


the creation of an all competent state which will ulti 
mately destroy individual rights and freedoms.” 








FATHER PAUL OF GRAYMOOR 

(Continued from page 74) 
Wilderness. Since this little frame structure to which 
Mother Lurana had come to make her foundation had 
been built for an Episcopalian congregation, the 
had little to stand on when the case was finally brought 
to court. The legal battle which ensued stretched over 
many years. Eventually an act of the legislature intro 
duced in the New York Assembly by the Honorable 
Hamilton Fish awarded the Sisters the property on pay 
ment of a nominal sum to the Trustees of Saint Philip’ 
Church, Garrison. 

With this the whole affair came to an end. No further 
threat to the security of the holdings of the friars and 
sisters at Graymoor was experienced. But new trials were 
to come to them from other quarters and the story of 
Graymoor’s pioneer days is a record of many tearful sow’ 
ings. Yet the faith of the co-founders did not waver fot 
they looked bravely to the future when the harvest of 
joy would stand ready for the reapers. 

(To be continued) 
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Il. THE UKRAINIANS 


ed 


HE Ukraine has been much in 
the news since establishment of 
the United Nations. Whenever 

a Soviet objection arises, even a casual 
reader of the papers knows it will be 
sustained by a negative vote from the 
delegate from the Ukrainian Socialist 
Soviet Republic. A glance at the map 
indicates that this new “republic” 
covers what was more familiar as the 
southern part of Russia, to which 
have been added territories “annexed” 
to it from what were Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Rumania. Ra- 
cially the inhabitants of this area are 
closely united, being Slavs of a stock 
that differs from Moscovite Russian, 
but not radically so. Kiev, holy city 
of All the Russias, and the cradle of 
Christianity in that vast land, is the 
Ukrainian capital. 

The history of the Ukraine has 
been a long and sad one. The national 
name may be translated as borderland, 
with a more vast significance than 
such a term would ordinarily connote. 
South Russia formed the barrier be- 
tween the invading Tartars and Mon- 
gols from the East and the Christian 
people of the West before 
Poland. Constant war, of defense 
against the wild hordes from the East, 
of rebellion against the Khans, was 
the plight of the Ukrainian people 
almost from the fateful hour in which 
they accepted Christianity. It was in 
988 that Vladimir, Prince of Kiev, 
was baptized with his people in the 


even 


Ikonostasis in the Ukrainian Church of the All-Holy Mother of God, 
Marion Heights, Pa. 


waters of the river Dneiper. The mis 
sionaries from whom they heard the 
God from Constan 
tinople and so it happened that the 
rite of the newly-baptized was Byzan 
tine. The language in which the rites 


word of were 


of the Church were celebrated was, 
in conformity with Eastern custom, 


Slavonic—their own tongue. None- 
theless, Constantinople and Rome 
were one in faith at this time, and so 
the first Ukrainian Christians were 


true Catholics 

Even after the unfortunate events 
of 1054, when human pride and 
national jealousies split West from 
East in things religious, the whole 
Ukraine remained loyal to Rome. 
But the darkness of Tartar tyranny 
was soon to engulf the Ukrainians, 
and by the time the foreign yoke was 
shaken off, Constantinople had as 
sumed power over most of the Slav 
peoples. The rise of the Polish-Lithu 
anian Kingdom to the west gave new 
impetus to accentuating religious dif 
ferences between Orthodox and Cath- 
In 1439, however, the Metro- 
politan of Kiev, Isadore, represented 
the peoples of the land at the Council 
of Florence, where the supremacy of 
the Pope was again accepted. Though 
this metropolitan was to die in Rome 


olic. 


an exile for his desire for unity, he 
prepared the way for the great Re- 


Synod of Brest-Litovsk, at 
which many of the bishops accepted 


union 


papal supremacy, being guaranteed 
the preservation of their rite. 

It is rather a remarkable thing that 
the last dioceses to accept the Union 
were to keep it longest, but, being 
situated in that part of the Ukraine 
that was assigned to Austria when 


the Polish Kingdom was dismem- 
bered, they were not exposed to the 
excesses of Czarist persecution. 


Ukrainian nationalism suffered a long 
eclipse under Moscovite domination, 
uniformity of language and religion 
objectives of the imperialist 
court. That it survived at all is at- 
tributable to the efforts of Byzantine 
Catholic prelates in Galicia, as the 
Western Ukraine was called. In all 
other sections of the Ukraine, the 
Orthodox Church and Russian cul- 
ture were triumphant. And so it 
happens today that most Ukrainians 
in Europe are Orthodox, provided 
they have not abandoned Christianity 
altogether at the order of their 
atheistic dictators. 


being 


In America, on the contrary, to be 
a Ukrainian is almost always to be a 
Byzantine-rite Catholic. There are 
separated Ukrainian prelates and par- 
ishes, but everyone knows that a gen- 
eration ago they, too, were Catholic. 
The Ukrainians who could not resist 











the temptation to join the Orthodox 
Church 


continuance 


for the 
of Oriental Catholic rites 
in America were 


when the prospects 


gloomy almost al 


ways denied their national heritag< 
and called themselves Russians. 
There must have been a good many 
of them. Statistics for the Russian 
Orthodox Church in 1909 showed 
that of a total of 29,019 members, 
some 11,045 were “Galician Ruthe 
nians” or Ukrainians. Not to miti 


gate their guilt in leaving the Church 
of their fathers, the Church for which 
generations had loyally suffered per 
secution and enmity, one can under 
stand it by briefly reviewing the situ 
ation they faced in the New World 

Coming over in large numbers to 
escape 
the homeland, the Ukrainian Catho- 
entirely un 


the drudgery of conditions in 
lics found themselves 


familiar with Catholicity as it was 
manifest in the ceremonies of the 


Roman rite. They had 


singing the chants of the praises of 


grown up 


God in a tongue that was familiar to 
them. They had worshipped God in 
beautiful churches where the myster 
ies of the Divine Liturgy were chant 
ed behind the elaborate ikonostasis, 
or screen on which were depicted 
Christ, His Mother, and the saints. 
They had kept their own feastdays, 
and their own discipline about fasting 
and abstinence. 
“Latins” 
Lent surprised them often. 


The mildness of the 
in the matter of keeping 
Again 
there was a national question, for in 
the old country Latin churches were 
for the Poles, and they definitely were 
not Polish. One can understand their 
plight if he compares it with the 
situation of an American Catholic 
suddenly transported to the plains of 
Galicia or the hills of the Carpatho- 
Rus, where the Byzantine rite was 
normal and the Latin rare. 

The people who crossed the sea 
some sixty years ago were poor, and 
most of them without formal educa- 
tion. They settled in colonies, like 
their brethren from below the Carpa- 
thian mountains, chiefly in the coal- 
mining areas of Pennsylvania, though 
some of them scattered as far west as 
Missouri and Minnesota. They had to 
have priests of their own if they were 


cy 


Ukrainian Church of St. 


to continue in their rite, so in almost 
every colory each laborer put aside 
part of his wages to help pay for the 
transportation of a priest from the 
old country 

One 


Ukrainian settlers in American towns 


can picture the joy of the 
and villages when a priest of their 
Once again they 
could join in the resounding chants of 
the Svjati Bozhe and the Otca Nas, as 
Christ was mystically immolated on 
the altar. Though they might not be 
able to afford the ikon-screen, they 
would decorate the poor little church- 
es that quickly arose in the best 
fashion they could. Thither they 
could resort for what their Latin 
neighbors might consider intermin- 


own did show up. 


ably long hours of worship, Vespers, 
Matins, and other choir offices. There 
would be held the glorious rite of 
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Nicholas, Chicago, IIl. 


Holy Matrimony in the beautiful 
Byzantine 


dren w 


there their chil- 
uld be baptized and confirmed 

id instructed in their faith and the 
usages of 


manner, 


their fathers. 


heir 


Perhaps now and again, in t 
inxiety for the things of God as they 
knew them, the Ukrainian immigrants 
“choosy” about their 


new pastors. They were not theologi- 


Were not too 


ans, and in their simplicity might con 
fuse vocal eloquence for ecclesiastical 
authorization. Thus it happened that 
some of the pioneer parishes fell into 
schism, when the conflicting loyalties 
between pastor and_ proper 
church authorities came to a head. 
The distinction between _ the 
Ukrainians, as the immigrants wished 
to be known, and the other Ruthenian 
Catholics also led to unpleasantness 
in the new land. The final factor, the 


chosen 
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Most Reverend Andrew Szepticky, Archbishop of Lwow, who always took a 


particular interest 


in the advancement of the spiritual 


welfare of the 


Byzantine-rite Catholics in America. 


aloofness or posed-superiority of the 
Latin rite Catholics in many instances 
led to 
bles. 
Thank God all that has passed now, 
and in the United States there is a 
of the Byzantine rite 
with its headquarters at Philadelphia, 
made up of 
Ukrainian immigrants. It 
presided over for the last twenty-five 
years by His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Constantine Bohachewsky 
He is assisted by His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Ambrose Senyshyn, 
0.8.B.M., who resides at Stamford, 


unfortunate and bitter squab 


strong diocese 


descendants of the 


been 


has 


Connecticut. With rare foresight the 
Ukrainian Catholic Bishop estab 
lished a preparatory seminary in con- 
junction with his cathedral, to train 
American-born Ukrainian 
lineage for the service of God among 
This since 
to commodious grounds 
and buildings at Stamford, 
Connecticut. It is supplemented now 
by a house of higher studies at Wash 
ington, Saint Josaphat’s Seminary, 
afhliated with the Catholic University 
of America. 

Religious orders assist the work of 
clergy. First 


boys of 


their people. has been 
transferred 


medern 


the diocesan 


among 


vy 


Basilians, 


most venerable orders it 


members of 


them are the 
one of the 


=] 


who devote themselves 
to mission work and staff some of the 
more notable parishes. The Redemp- 
torist Fathers of the Byzantine rite 
have their headquarters at Newark, 
New Jersey. In 


the Church, 


more recent years, 
the Franciscan Fathers, at the request 
of their Delegate-General, have pro- 
vided priests who changed from the 
Latin rite, and they now conduct a 
seminary at New Canaan, Connec- 
ticut. Three orders of Sisters, Basili- 
ans, Sister Servants of the Immaculate 
Conception, and Sisters of the Mother 
of God, conduct academies, parish 


schools, an orphanage, and an old 
folks’ home 
The faithful of this ordinariate 


Some of their 
churches are of spectacular beauty, 
notably Saint Nicholas’ in Chicago. 
Many of them have parochial schools, 
staffed by Sisters. These have an es- 
sential work to perform in guiding 
American-born children of Ukrainian 
ancestry in love of their religion and 
appreciation of their rite. 


The the old Ukraine 
has been pretty thoroughly snuffed 
out, at least on the surface, by Bol- 
shevik persecution. No one takes se- 
riously the Soviet allegation that the 
faithful there were anxious to “throw 
off the shackles of Rome” and commit 
their destinies to the direction of the 
Soviet-appointed Patriarch of Mos- 
The future for the Ukrainian 
church may be very dim. But, in 
God’s Providence, it is highly prob- 
able that the future Apostles of the 
Ukraine, missionaries who will guide 


now number 310,000. 


Church in 


cow, 


its people back to their ancient alle- 
giance, are at this very hour in train- 
ing in the convents, and 
monasteries of the Ukrainian Byzan- 
tine rite Ordinariate in the United 
States. God may well have reserved 


schools, 


for the exiles and their offspring a 
rebuilding His 
House in the land of their fathers! 


glorious destiny in 






















































al 


HE winter reception and pro- 
T fession service for Brothers of 

the Society took place at Saint 
Joseph’s Friary, Saranac Lake, New 
York, on January 25, the Feast of 
the Conversion of Saint Paul, con- 
cluding the community retreat. Fa- 
ther Eugene, S.A., was celebrant of 
the Mass. He was assisted by Father 
Ignatius, S.A., and Father Cuthbert, 
S.A. The chants of the Holy Sacri- 
fice were sung by a choir made up of 
the novices, clerics and lay brothers 
alike. As the Mass concluded, four 
postulants approached the altar to re- 
quest the habit and rule of the Soci- 
ety of the Atonement. In giving a 
positive reply to their request, Father 
Master impressed upon them the 
seriousness of the step they were tak- 
ing in asking to lay aside the garb of 
the world to indicate their desire for 
the service of God. He urged that 





they emulate the example of the 
Apostle Paul, who was ever quick to 
heed and follow the inspirations of 
divine grace. 

The habit of the congregation was 
bestowed on Jerome Brewer, who for 
the past twenty-seven years has lived 
at Saint Paul’s Friary, Graymoor, as 
a tertiary of the Society. He received 
the name Paul in religion. Also 
clothed as novices were: Kenneth 
Champagne, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, who will be known as Brother 
Richard; Rufus Johnson, of Philadel- 
phia, who will be known as Brother 
Gabriel; and Francis M. Gutmann, 
of Allentown, Pennsylvania, . whose 
name in religion is Brother Andre 
Marie. 

The lay brother novices who had 
completed the first two years of their 
training in the religious life were 
then admitted to temporary vows for 





The solemn moment of consecration at the Ordination Mass. Our six new priests concelebrate the Holy Sacrifice with His 
Excellency, Bishop Flannelly, at the High Altar of Saint Patrick’s Cathedral. 


naymoor Annals 


the period of a year. By their binding 
themselves to the promise of observ 
ing holy poverty, chastity, and obedi 
ence, they are following in the foot 
steps of the heroes of God who wer 
generous enough to render the service 
of their complete selves in the arm 
of Christ. The newly-professed ar 
as follows: Brother Guy, S.A., wh 
was known in the world as Clayto 
Gartland, of Tweed, Ontario; Bro 
ther Andrew, S.A., formerly Rober! 
Burns, of New York; Brother Ber 
nard, S.A., James Gorman, of Brook 
lyn; Brother Michael, S.A., Jame 
Bray, of Bloomfield, New Jersey; ant 
Brother Stephen, S.A., Thomas Han 
ley, of Corona, Long Island, New 
York. After a brief visit to thet 
parents, they reported to the mother 
house at Graymoor for assignment! 
to duty. 

The Society of the Atonement li 
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been blessed in a special way with 


applicants for the brotherhood, young 


men who are willing to dedicate their 
talents to God and expend themselves 
humbly in His service. The vineyard 
is still extensive, so the invitation is 
once more extended to those who 


wish to follow Christ, but do not 
feel that they have the call to be- 
come priests, to write for information 
about the life and work of our bro- 
thers. The address for correspondence 
is: Father Simeon, §.A., Director of 
Vocations, Graymoor, Garrison, New 
York 
* * * & 

In a post far removed from both 
the motherhouse and the novitiate, 
the ceremonies of the final profession 
of one of our brothers took place on 
the same day. In Golden, British Co- 
lumbia, in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies, Brother John Joseph, S.A., 
the former Frank Bursis, of Jersey 
City, and the brother of Father John 
Maric, S.A., dedicated himself to 
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lifetime service of God in the relig- 
A solemn Mass was offered 
in the simple but attractive frame 
church of the Sacred Heart, at which 
Father Richard, S.A., officiated, with 
Father Leon, S.A., as deacon, and 
Father Celestine, $.A., of the mission 
at Canal Flats, as subdeacon. Father 
Flynn, of the Church of Saint Fran 
cis of Assisi, 
monies. The Redemptorist Fathers of 
Calgary, Alberta, were represented 
by Father George Gunnip, C.SS.R., 
and Brother Clement, C.SS.R., who 
was also thurifer at the Mass. The 
music of the Mass was provided by 
our own Father Agnellus, S.A., of 
Invermere. Though the service was 


10us state 


was master of cere- 


on a weekday, a number of lay people 
were present, and were happy to wit 
that unique in 
their experience, and spiritually im- 
Father Celestine, S.A., de 


a sermon on the significance 


ness an event was 
pressive. 
livered 
of the profession of vows, and asked 
for the prayers of those present for 





Ya 81 


the perseverence in the religious life 
of the young aspirant 

testimonial and 
reception was tendered Brother John 
Joseph by the parishioners of Sacred 
Heart Church, Golden, together with 
some from Saint Joseph's Church, 
Field. All expressed their kind wishes 
and gratitude for his labors among 
them, and many brought simple gifts 


In the evening a 


to the friars on the occasion. 


* * * & 


Each year on February 2nd, the 
feast of the Purification of Our 
Blessed Mother, better known as 
Candlemas Day, Graymoor hearts 
have every reason to rejoice. On that 
day was born The Lamp as the Fa- 
ther Founder’s reply to those who 
barred him from carrying his crusade 
of Christian Unity from the pulpits 
of Anglican churches. From that day 
forward it burned _ brightly, 
bringing the Christian message into 
countless homes and helping to make 


has 





Bishop Joseph F. Flannelly, D.D., with the six Atonement priests ordained by him in New York on February 5. The priests 
are, left to right: Father Eric Tampe, S.A.; Father Bosco Schmidt, S.A.; Father DeSales Standerwick, S.A.; Father Valen- 
tine Datty, S.A.; Father Claver Giblin, S.A., and Father Paul Haefner, S.A. 
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know! verywl r the missionary 
works of the Society of the Aton 

ment. To commemorate this impor 
tant anniversary in our history this 


year, Solemn Mass was celebrated in 
St. Francis Chapel on the Mount of 
the Atonement by Father Thomas, 
S.A., Guardian of the Motherhouse 
Friary. Before the Mass, the 
which are used at the liturgical serv 
the Church throughout the 


candles 


ices of 
year were blessed 
*- 4 

The Ninth Anniversary of the 

death of our beloved Father Founder 

was commemorated on February 8th. 

The Father General, S.A., offered a 

Solemn Mass for the 


soul and imparted the absolution of 


repose of his 


the Church at the catafalque which 
had been erected in the friary chapel. 
Assisting at the altar as deacon and 
subdeacon respectively were Father 
Adunatus, S$.A., and Father Lewis, 
S.A. The students also assisted at a 
Solemn Mass of Requiem for the 
Father Founder in their chapel that 
morning, celebrated by the Rector of 
St. John’s College, Father Dunstan, 
S.A. During the course of the day, 
frequent visits were made to Father 
Paul’s tomb in the crypt of St. An- 
thony’s Shrine and prayers offered 
for his soul. May he rest in peace! 
* * * 


Prayer for perseverence to an ideal. Our missionaries to Japan invoke the 
blessing of the Father Founder before setting out for apostolic labors. 


From the Eternal City we have 


received the happy news that Father 
Salvatore, 


] 


S.A., arrived there safely 
and has already taken up his new 
duties. It will be recalled that the 
Father General appointed him to as 
sist in the work of preparing Unitas, 
an international quarterly review de 
voted to Church Unity, for the Eng 
lish language edition which has been 
undertaken by our Graymoor Press 
Father Salvator’s office is located in 
the Motherhouse of the Brigittine Sis 

The foundress _ of 
these nuns, who are deeply devoted to 
this work, knew our beloved Father 
Founder. We have the promise of an 
article from the pen of Father Sal 
vator in the near future, telling us 
of his new work aid giving us some 
impressions of Rome. Father Salvator 
is by no means a stranger to the 
City of the Popes, having lived there 


ters. venerable 





Father Eugene, S.A., with the newly-professed Brothers at Saranac Lake. Left to 
right: Brother Bernard, S.A.; Brother Michael, S.A.: Brother Stephen, S.A.; Brother 
Guy, S.A.; and Brother Andrew, S.A. 
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some years ago as a student of art. 
As he wrote in one of his interesting 
leters: “Rome is exquisitely beautiful 


nd I feel that I am at home again.” 
x * * 

Father Kenneth Dougherty, S.A., 
enjoys the distinction of being the 
first Friar of the Atonement to be on 
the teaching staff of the Catholic 
America during the 
regular school year. Father Kenneth 
earned his Master of Arts degree at 
Catholic University in the School 
of Philosophy, and his Doctorate in 
Sacred Theology at the Gregorian 
University in Rome. He is now on 
the staff of the Catholic University 
as an instructor in Philosophy. 


University of 


* 
Father Cuthbert, S.A., 
tioned at St. Joseph’s Friary, Saranac 
Lake, New York. Taking the place 
f Father Gregory he teaches ecclesi- 
astical Latin to the cleric novices. 
Also included in his duties will be 
week-end work in the scattered par- 
ishes of Northern New York. He 
joins Father Ignatius, $.A., who is 
chaplain at Ray Brook State Hos- 
pital, and Father Normand, S.A., at 
the novitiate friary. 


1s now Ssta- 


* x * 
thankful to our kind 
shown be- 


W ire 
friends whose initials are 
low, for their remembrance of our 
needs in the task of providing for our 
many poor students. Every contribu- 
tor to our Student’s Bread Fund has a 
special memento in the prayers of 
ur students. 

Mrs. F. H., O., $5; Mrs. DeR., N. Y., 


$2; Mr : Mrs. W. G., O., $5; W. N., 
By ey 8 M. Me., $2 * * ae 


$5; Mrs. M. V., N. Y., $1; Mrs. H. W., 
$18; F. M., N "$2: Mrs. O. F, 
$1; A re Y. "$10: Mrs. B. A., N. ry? 
$2; J. M., $1; C. i? se $1; L. m4 
Mass., $2; Pir & Mrs. W. G., O., $5 

Mrs. A. M., N. Y., $10; M. H., Wis., 
$10; Mrs. W. R., N. Y., $5; Mrs. A. Oo. 
we, st o. MM. Fy St: Be 
N. J., $6; C. S., Pa., $1; Wehrle Fdn., 
Ohio, $200. 

M. K., Ind., $1; M. G., Anon., $5; 
CM, 0. $5: CG. G., Ariz, $1; J. C., 
mt. $2: D. L. R. 1, 65: 5. W. " Y., 
$i; Mrs. E. H., Ill., $4; Mrs. M. B., Jal., 


$100; Mrs. M. P., Ill, $10; D. L., R. I. 
$2; A. A. N. Y.. $2: Mrs. R. P., Conn., 
YN. Y., $1; Est. of M. E. 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


SACRED HEART: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1; Mrs. G. M., N. Y., $8; 
Mrs. M. M., O., $4; H. W., Fla., $5; C. B., N. Y., $3; B. J., N. Y., 
$3; L. S., N. Y., $1; M. M., Pa., $2. Total $4,807.70. 

ov. June: A. L., N. Y., $1; J. L., Pa. $1; M G., N. ¥., $1: 
Mrs. M. O., N. Y., $2; Mrs. E. S., N. Y., $1; A. K., W. Va., $3; 
B. R., Mass., $1. Total $3,969.40. 

St. Francis oF Assist: M. McC., N. Y., 
Total $3,855.55 

St. JosepH: M. C., R. I., $5. Total $3,471.69 

St. ANN: L. R., R. I., $5; S. M., Mass., $1; A. P., N. Y., $2. 
Total $3,229.15. 

. CHRISTOPHER: A. B.. Pe Die B2 K. W., N. J., $1; B. H., 
cage alg ag M., N. Y., $3; M. S., Pa., $30; J. L., 

: J. M..N.Y., $ LH D., Mich., $2: J. T., N Y., $1; M. H 
Cal. $3 gf den $2,288.15 

SACRED SHOULDER: Mrs. F. H., 

LITTLE Flower: C. B., N. Y., 
Total $2,134.28 


; M. H., Cal., $1. 


Canada, $3. Total $2,165.7 


$8; Mrs. M. A., N. Y., $1. 


oS 


Our Lapy or PERPETUAL HELP: R. S., O., $10; Mrs. N. C., 
Cal., $1; M. O'H., N. J., $2; Mrs. M. A., N. Y., $2. Total $2,087.05. 


Ouk Lapy or Lourpes: M. F., N. Y., $3. 


Total $1, 893.05. 
Our Lapy OF THI Aroeuanw A. L., Mass., 
Mass., $!: M. M., N. Y., my M. M., $4; Mrs. E. 
M. F.. N. Y., $3: Ky > age $1. Total $1,640.89 
FATHER PAu: Mrs. H. F., N. J., $5. Total $1,528.05. 


INFANT OF PRAGUE: S. T., N. J., $1; Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1; Mrs 
M. M., Ohio. $4. Total $983.35. 


$4; Anon., 
W., Pa., $1 


St. MARGARET OF SCOTLAND: Rochester,N. Y. Group, $129.53. 
Total $516.13 


PRECIOUS BLOOD: Mrs. M. M., Minn., $2. Total $512.20. 


St. ANTHONY: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1; C. B., N. Y., $3; M: H., 
Cal., $1. Total $458.15. 

MOTHER LurRANA: Mrs. H. F., N. J., $10. Total $299.15. 

St. FRANCES XAVIER CABRINI: M. St. L., Mich., $10; 
N. Y., $5. Total $196.95. 


S. N., 


Total $187.30. 

ALL Saints: Mrs. N. C., Cal., $1; Mrs. T., Me., $10. Total 
$120.85. 

Our Lapy OF FaTIMA: H. A., R. IL, $7; T. F., N. Y., $1; Mrs. 
G. M., $7; Mrs. A. P., Conn., $1; A. B., Pa., $2.50; Mrs. E., Mich., 
$2; Anon., $1; Mrs. E. V., Mass., $1; A. C., Va., $1. Total $100.75. 


Bro. Puiwip:E. K., Conn., $5. 




















By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 


od 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 


May a man who has not the gift of faith still believe 
some of the truths revealed by God? M.L.B., Boston 

It is the constant teaching of the Church that grace is 
needed for the beginning of faith and for every good 
work. Grace is a supernatural gift of God, entirely undue 
to man. A person who has not the grace needed for to 
believe the truths of God, may accept some truths in a 
material way, but not in a way helpful to salvation, We 
are not “sufficient to think anything of ourselves as of 
ourselves; but our sufficiency is from God.” (II Corin- 
thians 3, 5) Since the beginning of faith is a kind of 
“thinking,” it therefore requires grace. Nevertheless, God 
offers to every adult the grace to pray, and by prayer to 
obtain all other graces which are necessary for salvation: 
“Ask and it shall be given you.” (Matthew 7, 7) 

eee « 


Would you please explain what we are not allowed to 
eat on a day of abstinence? —B.Y., N.H. 

The law of abstinence forbids flesh meat and the broth 
made of meat, but not eggs, milk, or seasoning, even 
though the latter be made of animal fat. The prohibition 
includes the flesh of animals and birds, including the fat, 
blood, marrow, brains, heart, liver, etc. Lawful foods are 
fish, frogs, turtles, mussels, oysters, and the like. As sea- 
soning one may use rendered lard not only to prepare 
food but also as a spread. Likewise lawful are margarine, 
and meat extracts that have lost the taste of meat or 
broth, as, for example, gelatine. 

* * ok x 


Are condemned books still forbidden after they have 
been translated into another language? 
M.H., Newburgh, N.Y. 
Books forbidden by the Holy See are forbidden every- 
where and in whatever language they may be trans 
lated. The danger to faith and morals remains present in 
translation. 


What are diptychs? P.L.S., Penna 

Diptychs were folding tablets used in the Catholic 
churches in earlier times and containing the names of 
those persons with whom the priest professed to be i 
spiritual communion. These included the Church Militant 
(that is, those still living on earth), the Church Suffer 
ing (those in Purgatory), and the Church Triumphan 
(those in Heaven). The names of the Pope and the Bish 
op, the Catholic Emperor, martyrs, and benefactors wer 
on them. Portions of the decrees of the Great Council 
were also inscribed thereon to show that unity of faith 
and worship went together. 


Ss. Soe 


Could you tell me if there are any indulgenced ejacu 
lations for vocations to the priesthood and the religiow 
life? —M.R., Mass. 

The Raccolta, which is the official publication by the 
Church of indulgenced prayers, lists the following inve 
cations: 

“Oh Mary, Queen of the clergy, pray for us; 
obtain for us many and holy priests.” (300 days) 

“Oh Lord, grant unto Thy Church saintly priests 
and fervent religious.” (300 days) 

“Send forth, O Lord, laborers into Thy harvest.” 

(500 days) 


* * * 


In meeting a bishop and kissing his ring is it correct t 
genuflect on the left knee? I have heard it said that th 
correct way is to genuflect on the right knee to your ow 
bishop and the left knee to other bishops. 

—J.McM., Washington,D. C. 

The true practice is to genuflect on the right knee whet 
kissing the ring of your own bishop, and not to genuflec 
but to bow only when it is a case of a bishop not one! 
own. However, in this country the custom seems to b 
to genuflect when meeting any bishop. 





For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of interest to all, are answered here. 


Address inquiries to: Father Ralph Thomas, S.A., 


The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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66 often wonder how doctors prac- 


ticed medicine before penicil- 
lin,” the young doctor said as 
he prepared to give an injection of 
the 
patient 


“wonder drug” to a pneumonia 


It was the patient's first acquaint- 
ance with the new anti-biotic that is 
saving not only countless lives but 
also days and weeks of intense suf- 
fering. Twelve years previous pneu- 
had three of 
intense agony for the same patient, a 
temperature, fever-encrusted 
lips, and delirium. Today two injec- 
tions of penicillin brought a sudden 


monia meant weeks 


raging 


termination to the disease. 


While the patient was thankful to 
every research scientist who had ever 
worked to bring about the continu- 
avalanche of miraculous anti- 
that promise to almost 
every disease which man is heir to, his 
mind returned continually to the 
source of this miracle of healing, to 
the man who had prophesied back in 
the later 1800’s that it would some- 
time be within man’s power to wipe 
microbe maladies from the of 
the earth. 


ing 


biotics cure 


face 


sounded like utter 
madness then; yet we have seen it 


The statement 


coming true year by year just as 
Louis Pasteur predicted that it would. 
While Pasteur had nothing whatever 
to do with the discovery of penicillin, 
yet he was the inspiration for the 
men who have made his prophecy 
come true. 

There were great research scientists 
before Pasteur and after him, yet he 
stands out as the beacon light among 
the inspiration of the 
medical profession, although he him- 
slf was never a medical doctor. Nev- 
ertheless he had the greatest influence 
on modern medicine that has been 
vouchsafed to any one man. He was 
hot only a scientist, but a great man 
as well, a deeply religious man, a 


researchers, 


Candle in the Darbness 


By Aune Tansey 
K 


Catholic who lived and breathed the 
spirit of his religion. 

Pasteur’s colleagues said of him, 
“He was the most perfect man who 
ever entered the Kingdom of Science.” 
Before he died in 1895 he had seen 
his work prosper in a way never be- 
fore granted to any discoverer. 

Louis Pasteur’s origin was humble. 
His father was a conscripted soldier 
in Napoleon’s Army who achieved 
the rank of When 
he returned from the wars he married 
Jeanne Roque, a modest and intelli- 
gent girl, and returned to his work 
as a tanner in the town of Arbois. 

Jean Pasteur had no education but 
he was determined that his son should 
have it. There was always money 
for schooling and books for Louis. 
The boy was a good student with a 
brilliant imagination. At sixteen he 
was sent to Paris to college but he 
became so homesick that he returned 
home and entered a smaller college at 
Arbois There he took up 
portrait painting and displayed ex- 
ceptional talent. After completing 
the course at Arbois he went on to 


sergeant-major. 


instead. 


college at Besancon which was not 
too far from home. There he passed 
his baccalaureate and prepared for the 
examinations at the Ecole Normale in 
Paris which he passed successfully. 
Again he went to Paris to study but 
this time he was older and better able 
to stand the 
parents and sisters. 

While he attended school in Paris 
Pasteur went to lectures at the Sor- 
bonne. Knowing the intense desire of 
his father for knowledge and believ- 
ing that his sisters should be educated, 
the boy prepared lessons and sent 
them home to his father to be mas- 
tered and then taught to his sisters. 
The lessons were not easy ones. On 
one occasion his father wrote, “I have 
spent two whole days on a problem.’ 

In Paris Louis was studying to 
make chemistry his life work. His 


separation from _ his 


laboratory work caught the eye of 
M. Balard, a lecturer at the Ecole 
Normale. Soon his researches became 
topics of conversation among univer- 
sity men. These successes helped him 
to attain the post of Professor of 
Physics at the Dijon Lycee. He liked 
well but he was 
never happy away from a laboratory 
doing 
Dijon 
fessor of Chemistry. 

At Strasbourg Louis Pasteur fell in 
love with the rector’s daughter, Marie 
Laurent, and when all amenities were 
concluded they were married. Louis 
was just 26. His young wife shared 
his enthusiasm for his work and in- 
sisted that the laboratory 
should come before anything else in 
his life. Pasteur was making a study 
of “crystals” at the time and knowing 
eyes were on him. He was shortly 
made dean of the Lille faculty and 
there he began his work on fermenta- 


teaching enough 


From 
he went to Strasbourg as Pro- 


researches of his own. 


always 


tions, the beginning of the path to 
glory. 
Pasteur’s and _ honors 
came thick and fast but his own per- 
detracted from the 
pleasure he might have derived from 
the attention of kings, emperors, and 
men of great knowledge. He was as 
devoted a husband and father as he 
was a His appointment as ad- 
ministrator at the Ecole Normale was 
succeeded by the death of his oldest 
girl which followed closely after the 
death of his mother. He then re- 
turned to his study of silk worms, 
seeking a cause for the epidemic that 
had struck the industry of silk-making 
on which France depended in large 
measure for its prosperity. He trav- 
elled the continent, making a study 
of the tragedy, advising corrective 
measures, and striving always to seek 
the cause rather than the cure. 
This work was interrupted by the 
sudden death of his beloved father. 
He hurried to Arbois reaching there 


promotions 


sonal sorrows 


son. 
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On the day 
that his father was buried he wrote 


in time for the funeral 


his wife, “I have been thinking all 
day of the wealth of affection I have 
had father. For thirty 
years I have been his constant care. I 
When I was 
young he kept me from bad company 
and instilled into the habit of 
working and the example of a most 
loyal and best filled life. He was far 
ibove his position in both mind and 
My father 
worked so hard for the children they 


from my 


owe everything to him 


me 


character. mother and 
loved, for me especially whose books 
and schooling cost so much. And the 
touching part of his affection for me 
is that it never was rooted with am- 


bitions. Yes, I owe everything to 


him.” 
From his father’s grave Pasteur 
rushed to the bedside of his little 


Camille, who died in his arms. Filled 
with additional grief he wrote to a 
friend, “My philosophy is of the 
heart and not of the mind and I give 
myself up for instance to those feel- 
ings about eternity which come in- 
tently at the bedside of a cherished 
child its last breath. At 
those supreme moments there is some- 


drawing 


thing in the depths of our souls which 
tells us that the world may be more 
than a mere combination of phen- 
omena proper to a mechanical equili- 
brium brought out of chaos of the 
elements simply through the gradual 
action of the forces of matter. I ad- 
mire them all, our philosophers. We 
have experiments to strengthen and 
modify our ideas and we constantly 
find that nature is other than we 
imagined. They who are always 
guessing, how can they know? 

A few months later, after the 
pleasure of a weekend as guest of the 
king of France, with whom he dis- 
cussed science, his third little daughter 
Cecelia contracted typhoid and died. 
The death of his children made Pas- 
teur especially gentle with all chil- 
dren. 

Grief and hard work took their 
toll and Pasteur himself suddenly suf- 
fered a cerebral hemorrhage which 
paralyzed his left side. He was only 
46 years old and had scarcely begun 
his work, but he fought through it, 
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fought through a subsequent fall on 
the floor of his home which 
rendered him helpless for a long time, 
and recovered his health. 

The war that 


with Germany broke in all its fury 


stone 


had been brewing 








To the Crucified 


Jesus! Saviour of the world! 
King jJrom Galilee! 
My guilt hath cost Thee bloody sweat 


And deepest agony 


Mine, the truant stubborn will, 
Mine, the countless falls; 

To the brim Thy cup I fill 
With thanklessness’ black 


My vanity, my love of ease, 
Have earned Thee stripes untold 


gall 





The cheap false coins of self and pride 
I'd choose to Thy love's gold. 

Oh Christ, that thorny crown! 
Yea—it was wove by me 
Preferring foolish worldly wiles 
To Thy sweet mastery. 

Respect jor mans Opinion 

And diffidence to Thine 

Have placed an empty reed 
Within Thy hand divine. 

My lagging will to do the good 
Has multiplied Thy pain; 

I see Thee fall beneath the Cross 
And then again,—again. 

Behold the triumph of low pride! 
Witness the depth of shame; 

Thy blessed feet, Thy holy hands 
With cruel nails I maim. 

Yet, dost Thou seek love's victory; 


From self to set me free: 
Oh peaceful loving Lamb of God, 
You die on the Cross for me. 


—M.T.C. 








and his only son was called to the 
colors. When Paris fell and France 
was defeated, so great was Pasteur’s 
anguish that he cried out, “Shall we 
say ‘Happy are the dead!’” 

A defeated, sick, and wounded 
army was struggling homeward. Pas- 
teur and his wife hired a carriage and 
set out to find their boy. They ques- 
tioned every soldier they met until 
they found one who informed them 
that he was alive and was farther 
back in the line. After several days 
of searching they found their son and 
took him home. More than 900 men 
in his regiment had been wiped out 
but he had been spared. 
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Pasteur’s personal griefs opened the His battl 
floodgates of the griefs of the worlif) came one 
to him. He was gentle with peopk the world 


in trouble and vowed solemnly tof) 2085 


help save the lives of children from death tor 
the ravages of disease. There was, When P; 
frightful epidemic after the war. Bu with his 
Pasteur was not a medical man. Yer}, was beset; 
is things have developed we can se}, from ill 
today that extensive research was}, Were sent 
needed before medical practice could and the L 
perform its function satisfactorily. It was 


fought ev 
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Hi 
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The future of the world at that 
time lay in the test tube and the lab 


oratory. clous. 


There were flashes of light 
before Pasteur but instead of being 
guided by those lights the medical 
men of the era continued to walk in 
the darkness of ignorance. They were 
und} strenuous 
Pasteur w 
tion. On 
rival ther 


quake wl 


received 

their worl 
concerned with measures of cure 
gave no thought to measures of pre 
the of disease 
Pasteur’s analytical mind insisted that 
the causes of disease had to be found 
before they could be cured. He tried 
to energize doctors in this direction, 
the need for It 
He was like} While the 
1 candle flickering in the darkness 
He did not know it at the time but in 


vention or causes 


take a ser 
rushed hi 
to inspire them with was 
more and more research. 
under his 


will offeri 


this he was to succeed far beyond his of life, f 
own expectations Laboratories al! pleasant ti 
over the world became peopled with children 
young men and women as the year} ten said 
passed who followed the light that feelings, 


now and | 
come later 


Pasteur had cast. He was their in 


spiration. 


On April 30, 1878, Pasteur gave Pasteur 
his celebrated lecture on the germ} Work only 
theory. “It is terrifying,” he said, shortly af 
“to think that life may be at the} 78, 1895. 


mercy of the multiplication of thos which he 


infinitesimally small creatures. It i 
comforting to hope that Science wil 
not 


disease ha 
were d 1SC 
lowed his 
years of 


ilways stand powerless befor 
such enemies.” 

His work took him to the hospitals 
where he strove to make doctors se 
that mothers were being lost in child 
birth merely because of germs caused 
by uncleanliness. There 
many unknown, but killing, germs in 
those days before Pasteur had tackled 


less than 
is effectiy 
eases and 
companiot 
men @ tuberculos 
Infections, 


dise ases. ( 


them one by one, cholera, the bubonit wonders 
plague, yellow fever, and hydrophe Page W 


the earth. 
hand can 
of the affl 


bia. He toured the country in hi 
battle against disease, speaking every 


where on the necessity of hygiene 
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His battle against hydrophobia be 
came one of the immortal dramas of 
the world. Europe was full of stray 


dogs with the disease. It was sure 
death for everyone whom they bit 
When Pasteur began curing people 
with his newly discovered serum he 
was beseiged by victims of dog bites 
from all world. Children 
were sent to him even from Russia 
and the United States. 


It was a desperate battle, hard 


over the 


fought every inch of the way. Never 
had Pasteur’s critics been more vi- 
cious. His problems doubled but he 
came through victoriously to become 
Few men ever 
high 


an international hero. 
honors for 
But the 
strenuous battle took its effects and 


received as many 


their work as Louis Pasteur. 


Pasteur went to Avignon for a vaca- 
tion. On the morning after his ar- 
rival there was a devastating earth- 
quake which caused the scientist to 
take a serious heart attack. His wife 
rushed him home to Arbois. 

It was pleasant to lie and rest 
while the great Pasteur Institute grew 
under his eyes, financed by the good- 
will offerings of people from all walks 
of life, from all 
pleasant to relax and enjoy his grand- 
children. “When I see a child,” he 
often said, “he inspires me with two 


countries. It was 


feelings, tenderness for what he is 
now and respect for what he may be 
come later.” 

Pasteur recovered and returned to 
work only to be stricken with uraemia 
shortly after. He died on September 
28, 1895. Others took up the torch 
which he had lit and victory over 
disease has continued. The antibiotics 
those who fol- 
lowed his example and a hundred 
years of progress has developed in 
less than a decade. Penicillin itself 
is effective against 89 different dis- 
eases and helpful in 16 others. Its 
companion, is aiding 
tuberculosis, curing tuleremia, urinary 


were discovered by 


streptomycin, 


infections, meningitis, and many other 
diseases. One by one they come, these 


wonders which Pasteur predicted 
would wipe microbe diseases from 
th 


In them, God's merciful 
hand can be seen assuaging the pain 
of the afflicted. 


the earth. 
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THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 


(Taken from the writings of Fr. Paul) 
WHY A GOD-MAN? 


What is the Atonement and why 
should the sign manual of God's special 
love be the Cross? 

Divide the word according to its 
etymology and you have At-one-ment, and 
note how by this simple analysis is revealed 
the purpose and the end of the Atonement. 
That man might be united with God and 
that this union in its perfection ad its bliss 
might be perpetuated through eternity 
That is why Jesus suffered and was cruci- 
fied and why Mary became our Lady of the 
Atonement. This is why St. Paul pre- 
ferred the Cross above all things, saying, 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in 
the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
Whom the world is crucified unto me and 
I unto the world.” That is also why St. Francis began his career, kneel- 
ing before the worm-eaten crucifix of St. Damien's and consummated 
it by receiving the stigmata on Mount Alverna. St. Paul of the Cross, 
St. John of the Cross, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Theresa, in fact the 
whole category of the Saints from the protomartyr Stephen to Joan of 
Arc all bear witness to the delectable sweetness of Crux Christi, by 
means of which the prayer of our Holy Redeemer on the night of His 
betrayal is being fulfilled from generation to generation: “That they all 
may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee, that they may be 
one in Us.” 





Fr. Paul, S.A. 


The price, which the love of God paid for union with our human 
ity, was the Passion and Death of Jesus Christ. The Atonement is the 
necessary consequence of the Incarnation. ‘““Despised and the most abject 
of men; a man of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity. . . . Surely He 
hath borne our infirmities, and carried our sorrows .. . He was wounded 
for our iniquities. He was bruised for our sins: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon Him; and by His bruises we are healed.” So Isaiah fore- 
tells the Atonement. 

Humanity being what it is, surely our Redeemer had to suffer. 
How could it be otherwise? And Mary too, our Mother, the new Eve 
of the newly living, she could not be the instrument of the Incarnation 
and not also be Our Lady of the Atonement, sympathetically and mys- 
tically united with Him on Calvary, Whom, as her Babe, she wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, and suckled with maternal love at Bethlehem. And 
so for all who are in Christ Jesus, we cannot pass to His joyful resurrec- 
tion save by the way of Calvary. “Except a man deny himself and take 
up his cross daily, he cannot be My disciple.” 

When St. Andrew was led to the place of his execution and saw 
the Cross from afar he exclaimed: “Hail, O Cross, sacred to the body 
of Christ; and by His limbs adorned as with pearls. Before our Lord 
ascended thee, O blessed Cross, thou wert an object of earthly fear but 
now, gaining heavenly love, thou art accepted as an answer to prayer. 
Ever have I loved thee, and desired to embrace thee, O good Cross. 
Receive me from men and restore me to my Master, that by thee He 
may receive me, Who by thee redeemed me.” 

Thus by a supernatural faith, the saints and faithful servants of God 
have venerated the Cross and embraced it fervently because, thereby 
dying unto the world, they lived unto God. 























HE housekeeper called up to 

Father Neal in his room, “A 

lady to see you, Father,” and 
he abandoned his sermon with a sigh 
and rose from his desk. Downstairs, 
in the smallest sitting room of Saint 
Patrick’s rectory, Paula Barton sat on 
the very edge of a brocade chair. Her 
ears were anxiously attuned to the 
sound of Father’s descending foot- 
steps, and her head was in a whirl. 
Indignation and despair assailed her 
alternately as she tried vainly to 
marshal her forces. Only one thing 
seemed certain. She and the Library 
had at last reached the parting of the 
ways. They were through! 

But as soon as Father entered with 
his quiet, “everything is all right 
smile,” the storm seemed to pass and 
leave her calm, if somewhat breath- 
She rose gladly and took his 
outstretched hand. 

“How are you, Paula?” he asked 
her warmly. 

“Terrible, Father!” she grimaced. 
“T have the world on my neck like 
Atlas!” 

“Well, let’s see if we can move it.” 
Father Neal seated himself behind the 
little desk in the center of the room 
and faced her with a smile. “A 
broken neck is a pretty serious 
malady.” 

With a sigh of relief Paula re- 
sumed her seat. But as she faced him, 
her eyes were snapping with indig- 
nation. 

“We just had a meeting of our ac- 
cession committee at the Library,” she 
began hotly, ‘tand I strongly opposed 
our buying that new book, “The 
Naked and The Dead.’ Not only was 
I overwhelmingly voted down, Fa- 
ther—but it was even suggested that 
I had been obliged to come to you 
about it and that you had expressly 
forbidden me to recommend it. It 
was also suggested that I was forced 
to betray the liberal aims of our libra- 
ry under the pain of excommunica- 
tion.” 


less. 


1k 





A 2uestion of Censorship 





| By Doris Overland 


Father Neal silent—blinking 
at the green blotter before him. 

“From that point on,” continued 
Paula, incensed, “my accusers saw to 
it that I was not allowed to talk. 
They talked very loud and fast them- 
selves, and their a’s were very broad. 
Somehow I noticed that. People’s a’s 
get very broad, Father, when they're 
trying to up something. It 
must be a form of hysteria. When I 
leave the Library, I shall write a 
paper on it and become famous.” 

Father Neal laughed—and before 
Paula knew it, she was laughing, too. 
“It’s too bad that I did not expressly 
forbid you to recommend that book,” 


was 


cover 


he said. “They are going to be very 
unhappy when they learn that you 
condemned it all by yourself 
out sealed orders from the bishop.” 

“But how, Father?” cried Paula in 
complete despair. “How are they go- 


with- 


ing to learn anything about my side 
of it when they simply stop up their 
they coming? 
They're so anxious to accuse me of 
proselytizing,” she finished bitterly. 

“Yes—I know.” Father Neal's 
small, round face was sympathetic. 
“But don’t worry. Your life will 
proselytize for you.” 

“My life!” Paula retorted. “But I 
can’t even live my life. As assistant 
librarian I have every right to oppose 
the purchase of any book under con- 
sideration. And the committee knows 
very well that if they don’t agree 
with my decision, they have every 
right to go over my head to Miss Pat- 
terson. But they weren't content to 
do this. Oh, no! Their one idea was 
to shame me into changing my opin- 
ion by accusing me of being the tool 
of the Church!” 

“That’s like accusing the Church 
of being political because all good 


ears when see me 


Catholics vote against birth contr 
sighed Father Neal. “Every time t 
Church comes out in favor of God 
law, she is accused of high treason 
and every time a Catholic stands { 


a clean-up campaign against plann 
immorality, he is accused of being 
traitor the pay of the Chur 
But and he shrugged his shou 
ders lightly, “we have to get used 


In 


it. And we have to pity our accuse 


realize how wretched 
must be to suffer the limitations 
such small minds. By the mercy 
God and the wisdom of His Chur 
our souls have not remained impri 
oned by small minds.” 

Paula’s softened with swi 


when we 


eyes 
contrition. 

“Oh, yes, Father!” she agreed fer 
vently. “But I wish I could tell ther 
how willingly and gladly I am th 
tool of the Church—by my own fr 
will! 
what piteous tools they are—the to 
of authors who can add nothing t 
the world of books but filth and ¢ 
scenity!” 

“Well, why don’t you tell them 
asked Father Neal calmly. 

“Tell them—tell them how, F 
ther?” demanded Paula with some r 
turn of indignation. “You can't te 
them anything they don’t want t 
hear. I’m sure I don’t know wh 
any of us can do—except wait unt 
some profound detective traces 
vicious murder straight to the inf 
ence of a book like that on the huma 
mind.” 

“You have a bulletin board?” it 
quired Father mildly, leaning back # 
his chair. 

“Oh, yes—several.” Paula was pu: 
zled. 

“Well, why not nail your thesis« 
it,’ he smiled—tossing out a han 
sort of like Luther.” 

“My goodness!’ Paula’s face wi 
suddenly wreathed in smiles, “Wh 
a wonderful idea!” 

“Surely if one can nail manifest 
of hate in public places, one can als 
nail manifestos of love there—pe 
ticularly when one has been forbid 
den to speak upon a decision whit 
involves public morals. It seems on! 
fair.” 

“It certainly does, Father!” agre 


And I wish I could tell ther 
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Paula. “And a book which portrays 
the United States Army as uniformly 
foul and proud of it is certainly a 
book which not only punishes the 
truth—-but also has a direct effect on 
public morals. I felt pretty smutty 
myself when I finished it. It left me 
with the idea that Hell 
around the corner, and nothing mat 
tered very much. If I had a kid 
brother—or even a son of college age, 
I wouldn't like to think of him read- 
ing it and then being inducted into 
himself. 


was just 


the army Buying a book 
like that only wastes the money which 
could have been spent on a good 
book—-and reading it is a wicked 


waste of the time which could have 
been spent reading something decent.” 
“Better put that in your thesis,” 
smiled Father Neal. 
“All right—I Paula 
back. “You know, Father 


to give me 


will,” smiled 
it’s going 
tell 
them on the bulletin board what they 
would not let me tell them at the 
I think I will make it a 
sort of public confession, too. For I 
know that they remember as well as 


great satisfaction to 


meeting. 


I the old days when I made a spirited 
defense of “Forever Amber,’ snapped 
my fingers under the noses of the 
Old Guard, called them hide- 
bound reactionaries. I thought I was 
defending the freedom to 
write as he pleased—but in reality I 
was only defending his freedom to 


and 


author’s 


force literary garbage down the read- 
er's throat.” 

Father Neal said nothing, for he 
was now quite familiar with Paula's 
temperament, that a 
world of 


and he knew 
chance to talk did her a 
good 

“I used to glory in my freedom to 
read those books, Father,” she con- 
tinued earnestly. “But now it is the 
most painful duty of my profession. 
Perhaps it is a little like your obliga- 
tion to hear confessions. Only there 
seems to be no point in these poison 


pen confessions. They are not made 


to purge a soul. They are only made 
to pollute other minds for—for—well, 
for the almighty dollar, perhaps—or 
perhaps just for the sheer, fiendish 


pleasure other minds 


I feel p luted 


of 
down to their level. 


bringing 


when I read them—always did. But 
I never had the courage to admit it 
before.” 

Father Neal nodded. “This age fos- 
ters the idea that a cultivated mind is 
immune to infection,” he sighed. 

“And [ subscribed to that 
with all my heart,” returned Paula, a 
wry smile on her face. “Why, do you 
know, Father—I even went to a psy 
chiatrist because I was frightened of 
the rotten thoughts that kept pouring 
into my mind. It never occurred to 
me that it might be due to some of 


once 


those books on our approval list. 
She broke off with a short laugh—*I 
simply couldn’t understand how any 
one as firm and pure as I could sud 
denly develop such a vile mind. I 
never breathed it to a soul—but I was 
horribly certain that I was going in 
sane.” 

“Well, that’s one way of finding 
out what a salacious book can do to 
the mind,” said Father Neal. “But 
the trouble is—most people don’t find 
It’s 
really too bad that common decency 


out. Their minds just rot away.” 


no longer influences most people in 
their attitude toward the ‘best smell- 
ers.” But we can thank the high pres 
sure campaigns of publishers and book 
critics for that.” 

“Yes, they certainly sold us a bill 
of goods,” agreed Paula grimly. 
“They flooded the market with works 
of atheists and misanthropes and mis- 
ogynists—and they made you feel 
ashamed not to applaud these hellish 
ravings of distorted minds. I’m really 
sorry for the accession committee, Fa- 
ther. They’re still caught in the web 
from which I escaped. They think 
they must accept these books in the 
name of freedom and progress.” 

“And because certain book critics 
they must,” Father. 
“Strange how those who view with 
alarm the authority of the Church, 
submit themselves so docilely to any 
their 


say nodded 


secular authority other than 
own.” 

“Tt is the world that compels sub- 
not the Church,” said Paula, 


a faraway look in her eye. She was 


mission 


gazing earnestly at the crucifix on the 
wall over Father's head. 
“And yet these good people can- 
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not bring themselves to believe that 
the Catholic is responsible to no tri- 
bunal but his own _ conscience, 
Father Neal. He 
small, sorrowful shepherd gazing out 
flocks of bewildered 
sheep in an alien fold. “They can- 
not believe that the Catholic chooses 


mourned was a 


upon countless 


a right conscience or a wrong con- 
science of his own free will. This idea 
of instructing a soul in the laws of 
God and the consequences of sin is 
too much for them. They can be 
cowed by the accusation that they 
have offended public opinion. But the 
Catholic need fear nothing less than 
offending God.” 

“T have offended Him much in the 
past,” said Paula gently. “I wish I 
could make them understand. I wish 
I could tell them that it is impossible 
in the name of 
without acting in the name 
I wish I could tell them that 


pre gress 


to act freedom and 
progress 
of God. 
the only true 
toward Heaven.” 


progress 1s 


Father Neal loved all his converts 
with an equal tenderness. But he had 
always felt that Our Lord had called 


upon Paula to move mountains. So 
he rose with a smile more of affection 
than dismissal, suggesting like the 


Angel that one could do too much 
staring up into Heaven when there 
was work to be done. Paula took the 
hint and rose, too 

“Perhaps, if they take kindly t 
your thesis, you can write them an 
other someday,” he suggested as they 
walked to the door. 

“Ill try, Father,” smiled. 
“Thank you for straightening me out 
I think perhaps I won't leave the 


she 


Library after all.” 

“Drop around when these matters 
up,” retorted Father, opening 
the door. “Sometimes it helps to talk 


come 


it out.” A bright winter's day greet- 
ed them. “Sometimes,” he added 
softly, “it even helps to do a little 
less thinking and a little more pray- 
ing.” 

Paula dark 
eyes back to him standing cheerfully 


turned very grave 
in the doorway. 

“Thank you, Father,” she 
needed that.” 

“God bless you,” said Father Neal. 


said “T 








Polish 
bishop was having audience of 
Pope Benedict XV. The conver- 

sation turned on books dealing with 

the Spiritual Life. Suddenly the Pope 
turned to a table beside him and 
taking up a book that lay there, 
handed it to the bishop, saying: 

“Monsignor, read that; it is the pure 

doctrine of the Church.” 

The book was “Christ, the Life of 
the Soul,” by Dublin-born Dom Co- 
lumba Marmion, then abbot of the 
great Benedictine Monastery of Ma- 
redsous, Belgium. It was high praise 
for any book, especially from the lips 


T happened once that a 


of a Pope, even though speaking in 
private conversation only. But it was 
not too high, as events proved. For, 
in the interval, millions from all 
grades and ranks in the Church have 
endorsed the Pope’s commendation 
both of “Christ, the Life of the Soul,” 
and of the other spiritual works of 
Abbot Marmion. 


Spiritual Gulf Stream 


How this good-humored Irishman 
and Dubliner, who died twenty-five 
years ago, became abbot of a Belgian 
monastery, could be made to seem 
romantic, if it were not so patently 
providential Dom Marmion 
quite possibly the greatest gift Ireland 
has ever given to Europe. Certainly 
he was one of the greatest spiritual 


was 


writers of all time, and, in that sense, 
one of God's great gifts to the 
Church and to the world. Through 
the channel of Marmion’s personal 
holiness and through the instrumen- 
tality of his writings—first published 
in French—God seems, as it were, to 
have directed a new and warm stream 
of Irish faith, a sort of spiritual Gulf 
Stream, over the Continent of Eu- 
rope, where for over two centuries, 
the spiritual life of millions was being 
stunted by resulting 


the icy blasts 


from Jansenism and from the cal 
culating coldness of Modernism. 
warm—I do 


Marmion was not 





Editor’s Note: 

This is the story of an Irish 
priest who became abbot of the 
famous Belgian Abbey of Mared- 
sous, whose spiritual message, as 
shown by the author, Fr. Sylvester 
O’Brien, O.F.M., in the Dublin 
Franciscan monthly, “Assisi,” will 
give Abbot Marmion a lasting re- 
membrance. 











know what better adjective I could 
use. His heart was Irish and warm. 
His doctrine warm, pro- 
foundly luminous, but warm also, 
warm with the fiery breath of the 
Holy Spirit of God, Who had filled 
him with a deep conviction of His 
supernatural sonship of God, and 
Who had raised him up in the 
Church to be the special exponent of 
the doctrine of the Divine Adoption. 

Because of the life and influence of 
the “Little Flower,” even ordinary 
people today are familiar with what 
is called the “Way of Spiritual Child 
hood” in the service of God. It simply 
means that since by Baptism, we have 
become God’s children, our 


was too; 


proper 
relationship with God, our Heavenly 
Father, is the intimacy and confidence 
of a child. St. Teresa lived this. She 
set it down in her autobiography for 
the world to read and became, as it 
were, the Apostle of the Way of 
Spiritual Childhood. But God wanted 
more than an apostle; He wanted a 
Doctor of this Way also. For times 
of great infidelity were approaching, 
and of fierce hatreds among men. So 
He raised up Marmion. 

What the Little Flower set down 
naively in the language of a child, 
Marmion expressed in his spiritual 
writings in the language of the the- 
ology of the Church—only that it 
was a warm, affective language and 
not just academic. Thus he established 
this “Way” in the Church, for the 
guidance and sanctification of souls 
for all time. And in the process Mar- 








The Abbot Marmion 


By Fr. Syluerter O'Brien, 0.4.M 


mion himself became even as he j 
called, the Doctor of the 
Adoption. 

Marmion was born in Dublin ¢ 
April 1, 1856. Another Dublin child 
destined, too, to go far on the way o 
holiness, though differen; 
route from Marmion, was just ther 
two years old. He was Matt Talbot 
Marmion was baptized in the Church 
of St. Paul, Arran Quay, on April 6 
ind received the name of Joseph. Hi 
father was Irish, his mother French— 
daughter of the French Consul a 
Dublin. There were nine children ip 
the family. 


Divin 


along a 


Wondrous Enlightenment 


The circumstance of his baptism ir 
a church dedicated to the Apostle of 
the Gentiles is not without its sig 
nificance. From later events it would 
seem as if St. Paul himself presided 
over the ceremony and secured for 
the child a large sharing in his own 
spirit and an enlightenment on his 
doctrine. For of all commentators on 
the Epistles of St. Paul, few have 
penetrated so deeply as Marmion into 
the Divine Plan of our supernatura 
adoption in Christ as expounded }; 
St. Paul, and fewer still have un 
folded with such simplicity and light, 
the practical possibilities of this doc 
trine for our daily lives. 

Apart from his later studies for 
the priesthood, and his subsequent 
prayerful and liturgical Benedictine 
life, Marmion owed his wondrous en 
lightenment to one other special ine 
dent. It occurred when he was a stu 
dent for the priesthood at Clonliff 
College. 


ridor one day and was about to enter 


He was going along a cor 


a class-hall when suddenly he receives 


such an unaccountable—and__ there 
fore, it would seem, supernatural i 
lumination, on the Fatherhood ¢ 


God, that the conviction never after 
wards left him. 

From Clonliffe, Joseph Marmic: 
went to the Irish College, Rome 


where h 
obtained 
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where he was ordained in 1881. He 
obtained his doctorate in theology at 
Propaganda College under the fa- 
mous Cardinal Satolli. A 
Monte Cassino—now, alas! destroyed 
—and to Maredsous, Belgium—still, 
fortunately, flourishing, fostered in 
him the stirrings of a Benedictine vo- 
cation. For a year after his return to 
Ireland he was chaplain to the asylum 


visit to 


at Dundrum, until his appointment 
as Professor of Philosophy at Clon 
liffe College. 


His Co-Natural Element 


In the ordered life at Clonliffe it 
would seem as if Marmion had every- 
thing his priestly soul could desire 
by way of spiritual helps. But no! He 
tells us himself that he felt the need 
of one thing especially—he had not 
the opportunity to obey. Outside his 
oficial duties, he was to a certain ex- 
tent master of his own life. It was 
on that account that after four years 
at Clonliffe, he went to Maredsous, 
and became a Benedictine. In religion 
he took the name of Columba, appro- 
priately enough. 

As a fish finds in water its natural 
element, so Marmion found his co- 
natural element as a child of God in 
religious obedience and in the liturgy 
which is the most intimate sharing on 
earth of Our Lord’s heavenly life 
with His Father. That is not to say 
that he found obedience by any 
means easy. On the contrary. For an 
Irishman, religious life in a Belgian 
monastery carried with it 
trials superadded to the ordinary 
trials of the religious life: the differ- 
ent language and customs of the 
country, the different temperament 
and outlook of his companions. His 
novice master, too, Father Benedict, 
though holy, was unsympathetic by 
nature and more rigid still by military 
training—for he had been a soldier. 
Marmion himself was naturally hu 
morous and vivacious and prone to a 


special 


joke. At first his superiors were not 
at all too hopeful of his perseverance. 
But he persevered. 

His first post after profession was 
Regent of ‘Studies in the college at- 
tached to the monastery, but his su- 


periors did not think him a success 





* 


at that. A little later, he was appoint- 
ed assistant to Father Benedict, the 
novice master, a post he held with 
great opportunities of spiritual prog- 
ress for himself and manifold spir- 
itual fruits for the novices, until his 
transfer to the new Benedictine foun- 
dation of Mt. Louvain, as 
Prior and Professor of Theology. 
They tell a story about how the 
people of Louvain used to be a little 
amused by two Benedictines whom 
they sometimes saw pass along the 


( Jesar, 


street, always together. One was tall, 
very severe, ascetic-looking; the other 
was small, round and jovial. They 
used to say as they saw them pass: 
“There go Shrove Tuesday and Ash 
Wednesday!”"—Ash Wednesday be- 
the Abbot of Mt. Cesar, Dom 
Count Kerchove, and Shrove Tues 
day being his Prior, the Irishman, 
Dom Columba Marmion. 


ing 


An Act of Providence 


But, whatever may be said about 


his appearance--which, no doubt, 
was one of God’s ways for attracting 
people to him—the Belgians soon got 
to know the real Marmion, the pro 
foundly enlightened and _ spiritual 
man. But this was not any of Mar 
mion’s own doing; it was due to the 
Providence of God. It so happened 
that while Marmion was still at Ma 
redsous, a local parish priest applied 
to the abbey for a preacher for a 
special occasion. Because all the avail- 
able monks were otherwise engaged, 
Dom Columba was sent as a stop-gap. 
Such a thing sometimes happens, even 
in monasteries. It had happened, too, 
in the case of St. Anthony of Padua, 
with providential results. The results 
were somewhat similar now—as in- 
deed the whole incident 
what similar. The people of the par- 


ish were enchanted. 


was some’ 
Never in their 
memory had a priest spoken to them 
as did this priest with the intriguing 
foreign accent. Like St. Anthony of 
Padua, Marmion was launched into 


the apostolate by an act of Prov- 
idence. 

From this moment onwards, the 
Irish monk was in demand every- 


where in Belgium, and soon also out- 
side it, for sermons, retreats, confer- 
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ences to laity, clergy, religious and 
to all manner and groups of people. 
Marmion’s book, “Christ, the Life of 
the Soul,” which we saw so highly 
praised by Pope Benedict XV, -and 
his other work, “Christ in His Mys- 
are in reality the record of 
these lectures and conferences. From 
the depths of his own spiritual life 
that was grounded on obedience after 
the model of Our Lord, enlightened 
by the Scriptures and by theology, 
sustained and expanded by the Bene- 


teries,” 


dictine liturgy, and elevated and 
heightened by prolonged prayer, 
Marmion unfolded to all sorts of 


people, gentle and simple, lay and 
clerical, busy and leisured, the riches 
of our supernatural life in Christ and 
our profound sharing in the mysteries 
of the life of Christ and in the very 
God, through Christ. Mar- 


and 


soul of 
mion did not so much sit down 
write these books; he lived them, and 
then spoke them from the abundance 
of his heart. The form in which we 
have them today is that taken down 
by some of his hearers, and later cor- 
rected, amended and approved by 
himself. 


After ten years as Prior at Louvain, 
Marmion was elected Abbot of Ma- 
redsous on the death of the previous 
abbot. This was a life office. It was 
the highest tribute the monks could 
pay him—a foreigner and a late- 
comer, God, Whose Holy Spirit had 
always led him docilely by obedience, 
now intended to make him the very 
form and model as well as the father 
of the flock. 


Marmion’s formation of his monks 
to holiness, which is the primary 
duty of an abbot, is best recorded in 
his book, “Christ the Ideal of the 
Monk,” his conferences to his monks. 
As abbot, it is said that he read com- 
paratively few spiritual books him- 
self. The Holy Scriptures, especially 
the Epistles of St. Paul, his theolog- 
ical background, the daily liturgy and 
meditation—these sufficed to 
the sustenance of his own spiritual 
life as well as the daily bread he 
broke to his monks. 


form 


He had a great power with souls. 
He seemed, too, to possess to a large 
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extent, the power to read hearts, and 
he had an amazing skill in leading 
souls on the way to holiness. For that 
reason he was in constant demand by 
thousands from all quarters both per- 
sonally and by letter, as confessor and 
director. When Dom Raymond Thi- 
baut, O.S.B., of Maredsous, came to 
write Marmion’s life, he made an ap- 


peal for letters, etc., written by him 


He was amazed at the variety and 
number of the letters of personal di- 
rection sent him by those who had 
received them from the abbot. But he 
was more surprised still at the mar 
vellous body of doctrine they con 


tained 


Taken collectively, they com 





prised a complete treatise on the way 


f union with God for all sorts of 
people, fathers and mothers of fam- 
ilies, tradespeople, school children, 
professional men, nuns, priests. Dom 


Thibaut edited these letters and pub- 
lished them under the title “Union 
with God.” It is one of Abbot Mar- 
mion’s most popular books, suited, 
too, to anybody and everybody of 
whatsoever walk in life. It is unfor- 
tunate that at the moment this work 
is out of print in English. 

Another very practical and popu- 
lar work of Marmion-—now also out 
English—is “Words of 
It consists of single-page ex- 
Marmion’s 


ranged for meditation for every 


of print in 
Life.” 
tracts from works ar 
day 
of the year corresponding to the or 
der of the missal, both Sanctoral and 
Temporal. It is the very pith and 


marrow of Marmion’s _ teaching 
Every line of it is suffused with a 
heavenly light and warmth to in 
flame souls and to draw them to God 
It seems as if, by way of special 


h« liness, 0d 


reward for his 


still permitted the personal influenc 


own 


of the abbot to radiate to souls from 
his written word 

Abbot Marmion died in January, 
1923, with a great reputation for 
holiness. There is 


to have that holiness recognized one 


now a movement 
day by the Church, if the Providence 
of God so wills. Already a prayer has 
for the request o 
Marmion’s 
intercession. I fear that in Ireland we 
are doing little to further Marmion’s 


been approved 


or 
favors through heavenly 


Perhaps the recurrence of the 


cause 


silver jubilee of his death, together 
with the presence now in our midst 
at Glenstal, Co. Limerick, of a Bene 
dictine Marmion’s 


own abbey at Maredsous, may serve 


foundation from 


to stimulate our interest in his CAUS 


} 


and, no less, in his writings 
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eyond This World 


ATHER MICHAEL approached 
the sanitarium with a heavy 
heart. As much as he desired to 

pay this visit, he wished with all his 


being that somehow he could be over 
with it. To see Anne ill, so changed 
by the ravages of time and disease 


It seemed almost impossible t 
believe it. 

Striding up the long winding walk, 
sheltered by tall stately oaks, Father 
Michael tried to remember the girl as 
he had last seen her. Her pert, jaunty 
walk, the proud way she carried her 
straight shoulders, the way she fairly 
exploded like a bright bubble when 
she talked. 


ears ago. 


Anne, of so many 


They had been engaged then—he, 
mly nineteen; Anne, a year younger. 
Having shared the pigtail stages, hav 
ing lived next door to each other all 
of their lives, they had grown up 
with a deep admiration and love. Be 
cause they had loved the Church so 
dearly, their lives had been tightly 
knitted in a bond of His love too. 

Almost from the time that he could 
talk and understand, he had hoped 
that he might have a vocation. But 
he had felt so inadequate when he 
had readily given it serious thought. 
He always found himself thinking, “I 
am unworthy. Who do I think I am 
anyway? That I should be allowed to 
follow in His footsteps?” Neverthe- 
less, a constant prick in his thoughts 
insisted, “I can be better. I can strive 
to be more worthy of Him. Per 
haps then. 4 

But by that time, he knew that 
Anne was in love with him. 

Father Michael paused, found a 
wide bench beneath the oaks, and 
sat down to watch the capering squir- 
rels peering around the tree trunks 
with inquisitive eyes. 

“So you think I’m an intruder, 
huh?” he laughed at the squirrels. 


By Lynn Alexander 
1K 


Well, maybe I am. But my feet 
hurt—and if the truth were known, 
I'm scared half to death!” 

He had never before felt at such 
a loss for words. What could he say 
to Anne that might bring comfort 
and reassurance? 

Those days when he was nineteen 
a tide of mem- 
ory. He remembered the day when 
he and his dad were fishing at Bur 
stream (a 


swept over him in 


mill's stream in which a 
fish had never been seen, incidently!) 
ind he had confided his trouble. 

“T've made my promise to Anne,” 
he told his father. “And yet some 
how I can’t get the seminary out of 
my mind... .” 

“Do you want my opinion, son?” 
his father had asked gravely. 

Mutely he had nodded. 

“T think in all fairness you should 
tell Anne what you've told me this 
afternoon—that though no one could 
ever take her place in your esteem, 
there is a love far greater than any 
earthly love.” His father had smiled 
a little then. “I wonder sometimes if 
we Catholics don’t believe that our 
priests were raised in incubators? We 
think because they cannot run home 
every week-end to their parents that 
the bond of parental love is less 
strong. We think that because a boy 
chooses to follow Christ that no girl 
ever cared for him. I wonder some- 
times if we truly realize how much 
our priesthood sacrifices so willingly 
when they choose their work.” The 
older man wagged his head. “No 
one knows the beauty of a true 
Catholic home more than a priest. 
No one loves it more dearly. No one 
on earth works harder to make it 
more beautiful. But the home that 
the priest must ultimately choose is 
the home of the Catholic world — 
a great home — boundless, limitless. 


It’s a home beyond this world.” His 


“See what 


father had chuckled a bit 
happens when you ask your old dad 
for advice! You better 
than to make that mistake 
But his eyes had been twinkling as 
he pulled his line from the water and 
shuffled to his feet. 

He knew then—he knew that there 
could be no other path but the one 
he loved best. 

His heart leaden when he 
called on Anne that evening. How 
could he explain to her? What could 
he say to ease the shock? How could 
he make her understand? 


know now 


again.” 


was 


sitting on the front 


porch steps when he approached her 


Anne was 
house and she called out a gay greet 
the sight of him. On the 
swing, quietly humming, 
Anne’s mother smiled up at him. 

“T feel like walking,” Anne said, 
is he started to sit down. 

He had helped her to her feet and 
they had started down the block to- 
ward St. Cecelia’s. For a long while, 
neither spoke. Only the drowsy chir- 
rup of the birds nestled in the trees 
could be heard. 

“IT have something to tell you,” 
Anne murmured as they reached the 
church. 

“What?” He had tried to grin at 
her the way he used to when they 
were kids—but somehow the grin was 
not there. 

“T went to see Dr. Evanston this 
afternoon.” 

“He’s the tuberculosis specialist, 
‘sn’t he?” His voice had mirrored 
alarm. “The one who has the 
large sanitarium downstate?” 

“Yoo.” 

“You .2” He had choked on 
the word and could not finish the 
question. 

She had turned to him then, her 
face solemn—yet smiling. “I’m leav- 
ing tomorrow, Mike. I'd rather you 


ing at 
porch 


his 
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The Shylarks Song 
+ + + 


I've heard the linnet’s song of cheer 
In orchard, grove and wildwood, 

His liquid notes so silvery clear 
Recalling days of childhood 

And borne away on Fancy’s wing, 
The wide Atlantic over, 

I hear again the skylark sing 
O’er Irish fields of clover. 

O’er bonny Scotland’s hills and braes 
Aflame wi’ broom and heather, 

I've heard the thrush and blackbird’s lays 
At sun-down blend together— 

The strident cry of grebe and loon, 
The call of distant plover 

Yet, hungered for the skylark’s tune 
O’er Irish fields of clover. 

The mockingbird in Southern woods 
I've often heard outpouring 

His golden notes with interludes, 
His worthy mate adoring— 

Tho rich the tone and full and strong 
With music brimming over, 

Give me the skylark’s matin song 
O’er Irish fields of clover. 

—A. B. McCKERNAN 














didn’t come to see me—not for a long 
while anyway. Just remember me in 
your prayers. If you want to write, 
I'll leave the address of the sanitarium 
with Mother. . . .” 

They hadn't said anything else 
then. What was there to say? They 
had gone instead into the church to 
pray. 

He had kept his promise. He had 
not come to see her—until now. In- 
deed, he could not have come any- 
way. He had been so many places 
in so many foreign lands for such 
a long time. He had written, of 
course. But Anne’s answers invaria- 
bly were brief, impersonal, telling 
nothing of herself. From Anne’s 
mother he had learned only that 
Anne was fine—and still at the san- 
itarium. 

Father Michael shook him- 
self, and started once more up the 
path toward the stately main build- 
ing. 


“T’'ve come to see Miss Anne Mc- 


rose, 


Murray, a patient here,” he told the 
receptionist. 

The young woman stared at him 
strangely as though he were some odd 
creature who had suddenly lost his 
mind. 

“Oh, God,” he whispered in a si- 
lent prayer. “She’s not dead! There 
is so much, with God's help, that 
I might have been able to say, so 
many experiences from the past that 
I might have shared to bring her hap- 
piness!” How Anne would add to 
his own thanks for the wonderful 
harvest that God had allowed him to 
reap among his native folk! 

“Tl ring for her,” the reception 
ist said at last. 

Father Michael breathed a sigh of 
relief. She was alive. 

He was standing at the door study- 
ing the winding path over which he 
had come when a behind 
whirled him around. 

“Father Mike!” Anne said, extend- 
ing her hand with a smile. 


voice 


Cy 


He blinked at what he saw 
then he blinked again! 

“Anne... .,” he stammered. “Yo, 
. . . you’re a nurse here!” 

“Head nurse of Ward 3, sh 
grinned. 

“But I thought... .” 

“T never told you anything of th 
sort. You drew your own conely 
sions.” She led him out onto th 
terrace to the lawn chairs. “I though; 
it would be easier for you—at th 
time. You were so afraid that I migh 
be hurt—and yet, Michael, I wanted 
to call you ‘Father Mike’ too! I wa 
so afraid that out of mistaken loyal 
ty to me, you might hesitate. Be 
sides,” she smiled softly. “I discoy 
ered that I wanted to do my part i 
that Catholic world too... .” 

“That Catholic world. . . .” Th 
phrase rang a familiar gong. Some 
where. . With his father. 
That day on the banks of Burmill’ 
stream when he had confided to his 
father his deep desire for a voc 
tion. . ° 

“There really are fish in tha 
Anne smiled, as the light 
of recognition shone in Father Mic 
ael’s face. “I caught one that day.” 


-and 


stream,” 





Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their neat 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the las 
month. For them collectively 3 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said 

Rev. Cyril Mohr, Rev. Andrew Groot 
aers, Sister Mary Matilda Ducert, Sister 
Mary Declan Herbert, William A 
Doidge, Simon Schneidt, Bernhard 
Mense, Joseph A. MacDonald, M.D 
Bertha Sullivan, Mrs. Bridget O’Calla 
ghan, Mrs. E. D. Connor, Miss Elvin 
McCarthy, Miss Mary O'Neil, Miss Kath 
erine Doherty, Mrs. Margaret 
Mrs. Mary Martin, William P. Cunning 
ham, Mrs. Mary Adams, James Law, Ms 
Catherine Chaisson, Mrs. Mary M 
Hauck, Henry Gray, Mrs. Agnes Wit 
ters, Mrs. Annie R. Thompson, D. Mur 
phy, Alice Shea, Mary Flynn, Mary E 











Flynn, Jessie Flynn, Katherine Kearns 
Chas. Ruppert, Timothy Cox, Katie Cot 
Nellie Shea, Nicholas Cox, Mrs. Ja 
Duffy, Mrs. Annie Beckett, Freder 





Lamb, Sr., Mary Veronica Head, Williat 
A. Breau, T. Herbert Maher. 
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Announcing 


UNITAS 
AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 


on the problems of Christian re- 


union, published in Rome. 
. 4 


English Language Edition pub- 


lished in America now out. 


+ 


Single copy --- fifty cents 


Annual subscription --- two dollars 


e 


Address orders: 
THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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The magazine file of our newly 


| YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE! 
| 
| 


|| organized Church Unity Library 
|| at Graymoor is in need of back 
numbers of the following maga- 
| zines: EASTERN CHURCHES 
QUARTERLY, THE EPISTLE, 
and INFORMATION. We would 
be most grateful to our readers 
have these back num- 


who may 


bers and have no further use for 
them, if they would send them to 
us 

Address them to: 


The Church Unity Library 


| Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

















The New Look 


Your new cover makes “The 
Lamp” seem like a different maga 


zine altogether. I hope that you plan 
to continue the improvement right to 
the last page. Congratulations! 

Betty Plute 
Cleveland, Ohio 


. . . Came as a pleasant surprise. I 
could not help but notice the differ- 
ence it makes. 

John Fitzgerald 
Albany, N. Y. 


They say you can't tell a book by 
the cover, but really, Fathers, you 
“new look” cover seems to make the 
whole magazine enjoyable. 
Keep it up! Graymoor scenes are al- 
ways attractive. 


more 


Mrs. T. J. 


Egan 


Bronx, N. Y. 


Not knowing that you were plan- 
ning a change of format, your new 
look for 1949 was quite a surprise. 
But I like it. It’s an eye-catcher. 

Francis Figueroa 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Life of Father Paul 

I have been reading your articles 
on the life of your founder, Fr. Paul 
Francis. I hope you will later publish 
a proper life written at any rate from 
his letters. I have here a letter for 
THE EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTER- 
LY quoting from your article re Fr. 
Paul Francis’ “corporate reunion 
principle” which will be published in 
the ECQ. I think that any writings 
where Fr. Paul Francis expressed his 
belief m Corporate Reunion are im 
portant I believe if you will 
help to arouse the movement, there 
will be a possibility of a large body 
of Anglicans willing (and wishing) 
to come into the Church in a body. . . 

Bede Winslow, O.S.B. 

Editor, ECQ 
England 


now. 


Ramsgate, 


... Before I go any further, I must 
renew my congratulations because of 
the nice job you are doing with the 
series about Father Paul James Fran- 
cis. To one who had the privilege of 
knowing him, as I did, his face and 
memory made very vivid by 
what you have written. I am saving 
the tear sheets of the series in the 


are 


event that it is not published in book 
form, as I hope it will be. 

Theodore C. P. Vermilye 
Bethel, Conn. 


Kindly find enclosed two letters 
that, I hope, will be useful to you, 
especially helping to mention our 
dear Louise Lateau in the life of your 
saintly Founder. You will never re- 
alize the joy his first letter of Sept. 
25, 1939, gave me when I saw that 
dear Father Paul was the very one 
who started the Church Unity Oc- 
tave that I liked so much, insisting 
every year that it would be kept in 
our Convent of Boscome, England, 
after I arrived there in 1910. 

Mére Floré Didry 
Hainaut, Belgium 


Editor's Note: Louise Lateau, who 
is mentioned in the above letter, was 
a Belgian mystic who during her liife- 
time bore the stigmata of Christ 
Crucified. She was a Franciscan re- 
ligious and her cause for beatification 
has been introduced. 


. . . Catherine de Hueck wrote me 
after I mentioned Father Paul to her 
in a letter after reading ““Tumble- 
weed.” Today “The Lamp” came 
from her and it asks or requests ‘“‘any 
data’ about Father Paul. For 
some time I have had in mind writing 
you about a number of letters I have, 
written by dear Father Paul to my 
good mother. These letters are 
very precious to me and while I'd be 
so happy for you to have them, 
would there be any possibility of me 
getting them back in due time? 

(Mrs.) E. G. K. 


Denver, Colo. 


Church Unity in Rome 
Now that I am little by little be- 
coming adjusted to my surroundings 
and duties, I hope to keep you in- 
formed about the progress of my 
work on UNITAS I would em- 
phasize the fact that work on Church 
Unity here is of capital importance, 
and far more intensely so than can be 
imagined from your side of the 
water. Here we can listen in at the 
very heart of the Church's desires, 
and can profit by its prestige and by 
ts channels to the whole world... . 
Salvatore Butler, S.A. 
Rome, Italy 


Beak Notes — 


Books Reviewed on 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Edited 
by Donald Attwater. (Second Revised 
Edition) New York: Macmillan. $5.00 


The rapidity of the 
situation of Catholics ir 
countries has made a 
standard 
greater value 


changes in the 
many European 
edition of this 
advisable and of 
Addi- 
tional information is provided about 
Church in English-speaking 
visions in the 
many detailed. Mr 
water's interest in the 
Churches is evidenced by the multiplicity 
this head. The result, tc 
this reviewer's mind, gives thi 
greater value than 
ited, dictionaries 
The scope of any 


sO this one 


new 
reference work 


than its predecessors 


ountries 


content of entries 
new items are 


own 
entries under 
similar, but 


dictionary is | 
makes no claim to b 
complete summary of Catholic teac 
living, and interests. It d 
har dy 


terr 
erm 


does serve 


guide for identifying almost 
used in current English-lang 
Catholic speaking and writing. Flaws 
inevitable, but one wou'd least exp 
them in Mr. Attwater’s special field 
on page 440, he lists among modificatior 
of the Byzantine usage by Rutheniar 
“the use of antidoron is abandoned 
and Roman (siz) sequence of eccl 
siastical colours is followed.’ And this i 
conjunction with I 
preface: “It has beer 
avoid so far 
or a tone of 


“the 
one phrase 
the editor's T 
as possible direct afhirmati 
certainty al ; 


certain 


trom 


about matters w 
are not h 
try may omit > ar 
special fe : certainly do 
any Roman e of vestments 


nians 
tidoron or 


OUR LADY OF KNOCK. By William D 
Coyne New ‘ork: Catholic Bool 
Publishing Co. $2.50 
La Salette, Lourdes, and Fatima have 

had their glories told by brilliant authors, 

but so far the apparitions of Our Lady 

at Knock in Mayo, with her y 

the need of repentance and reparation, 

have failed to be heralded by gifted liter 

ary messengers. The present volume is a 

sober and factual compendium of the 

events surrounding the appearance of Our 

Lady and ly company that at 

tended her, together with the depositions 

of the itnesses and a long list of the 
attributed to Our Lady's 
preface by Monsignor 

(now Bishop) Flanne'ly of St. Patrick's 

Cathedral, New York, commends the vol- 

ume to the American Catholic people, 

whose about Our Lady's Shrine 
are still, for the most part, vague indeed 


oi}, 


the heaver 


miraculous cures 


intercessior A 


notions 


YS 


JESUS COMES FOR EVERYBODY. 
By Julie Bedier. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Garden City Publishing Co. $1.00. 
Are you looking for something to give 

a child just beginning to read? If so, 

Jesus Comes for Everybody is your an- 

swer. This beautifully printed book with 

illustrations done in brilliant colors by 

Jack Jewell will be enjoyed over and over 

again by children. The author, who writes 

under a pen name, is a Maryknoll Sister 
and has succeeded admirably in writing 

1 book with youngster appeal. Parents 

well use this book to teach their 

young ones the f truths about God 

Comes { erybody is the first 

series entitled “Jesus and Every- 


I a 
body.” L. F. 


THE TEACHING OF 
LIC CHURCH. 
George D. Smith, 
New York 

Some years 

Catholic teaching < 

volumed Treasury of 

This work represented the efforts of many 

Catholic 


ou'd 


Jesus 


THE CATHO- 
Edited by enor 
D.D. Two Volumes 
Maemillan. $12 << 


itstanding ler English 
thought, i ling Mo or Downey 
now Arch of Liverpool, Archbishop 
Goodier, §.J., of Bombay, Dom Aelred 
Grahar Justin McCanr Father 

d Father f Long out 


thorough 


series 


exposition of Cath doctrine in the 


English language, h was invalu- 
ible as a referer v We welcome 
this new two-volume nd feel 


uld pr 


that every Catholic library we 
icquiring it 


ORDO AND ANNOI 
Edited and distributed 
Confraternity | 
5300 Ft. Har 
New York 
We highly recor 

of convenient and indispensable directions 

for following both the Divine Office and 

Holy Mass the year round. But more 

than this, Orde and Announcements als 

features brief, to-the-point cor 
part of the Mass, These “minute 
“provide a_ rich 
only for the 

the priest and 

ll find these especially 

their Sunday 

this reviewer has clipped 

s and pasted them on 

index cards, thus making a file of 

ids and material which will prove invalu 
able. Father Joseph Frey, who has suc- 
ceeded the late Msgr. Stedman in direct- 
ing the work of the Confraternity of the 

Precious Blood, is to be congratulated for 

the continuance of this particular liturgical 

aid. 4 


fit by 


NCEMENTS 
gratis by the 
ious Blood 
Brooklyr 


mend this tear-off pad 


f some 
source of 
devout 


relg 


handy for the basis of 
mons. In fact, 
| 


these consideratior 


ser- 


sermon 


this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SERMONS AND DISCOURSES. 
Volumes.) By John Henry 
Edited by Charles Frederick Harrold, 
New Edition, 1949. New York: Long 


mans. $3.50 the volume. 


In the introduction to the first of these 
volumes, Doctor Harrold tries to estimate 
the life-expectancy of a In Eng 
lish literature there been 
powerful and impassioned pulpit 
from erudite souls; the irvel is 
those saw the printed page now lie 
dust in the obscure corners 
libraries. The great exception 

The rolling cadences of his 
University sermons still echo 
English literature “The 
of Friends” still brings tears to the 
of religiousminded people faced 
their beliefs or lives 
still makes English C 
ic hearts beat high. Even those who | 
little sympathy with Catholicism, 

ject Christianity altogether, cannot 
to thrill under the spell of the 
Cardinal's measured sequences and 
den thrusts. This new edition readjusts 
he old and familiar order of the ser 

yns as they were known in older collee 

ns. The first volume takes us up 
1839, when the impact of Tracts for the 
Times began to trouble the great Oxford 
religious serenity. There 
included after 1857, becausé 
editor feels “that in point of rele 
ind content and literary quality they 
not compare favorably with the serm 
here presented.” The unfortunate 
of Dr. Harrold, responsible for this 
ible series of the new edition, makes us 
hope that some similarly competent New 


sermon 


have 


lecting 
university 


is Newmar 


is knowr 


some crisis if 
Second Spring” 


ad 


| 


eader’s 


nan scholar will take up this monumental 


work where he left off D. D. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE CROSS. By 
John A. Kane. New York: Declan Me 
Mullen. $2.00 


The sufferings of Our Lord ha 
the study of saints and sche 
ill ages. It is the Crucifixion of tl 
Man from which stems the sanc 
member f His Body. Father K 
stresses the if er 
»ur as He prepared to 
teaching us that our 
of atonement can be in tria!s of tl 
is often as physical pair 
The impetus to willing 
the suffering Redeemer is 
book. In the m 
known there will ar 
appreciation of the virtue of suffering # 
a prelude to greater love with the King of 
All Men. D. D. 
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